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EDITORIAL 


inflicting upon it another review, but I should not be 

doing so unless I were persuaded that many of the 
numerous possessors of gramophones will welcome an organ of 
candid opinion. The critical policy of Tae GramMopHoneE will 
be largely personal, and as such it will be honest but not in- 
fallible, while the errors we make will be mostly _a the side 
of kindness. If we endorse what a firm claims for its goods 
in our advertisement columns, we shall endorse that claim 
because we believe it to be justified. 


The instruments on which all records sent for us to review 
are tested are the Orchestraphone sold by the Gramophone 
Exchange, a horizontal grand of His Master’s Voice, and an 
Adam model of the Vocalion Company. The soundboxes used 
are the H.M.V. Exhibition No. 2, a Vocalion, a Realistic, an 
Ultone, a Superphone, a Sonat, and a Three Muses. If the 
maker of any other soundbox likes to send us his product for 
trial, we shall use it in competition with the others; but no 
opinion will be passed on any soundbox sent to us before a 
three months’ trial. We shall try each month to keep pace 
with the records issued; but we hope that our readers will 
accept these preliminary reviews as provisional; and every 
three months we shall deal very critically with the output of 
the preceding quarter. 


"Ti: sono il prologo. An apology is due to the public for 


I have received many kind promises of support from dis- 
tinguished writers; and if I find that the sales warrant me 
in supposing that gramophone enthusiasts want the kind of 
review THE GRAMOPHONE will set out to be, I can promise them 
that I will do my best to ensure their obtaining the finest 
opinions procurable. 

We shall have nothing to do with Wireless in these columns. 
Our policy will be to encourage the recording companies to 
build up for generations to come a great library of good music. 
I do not want to waste time in announcing what we are going 
to do in future numbers, because I do not know yet if there is 
any real need for this review at all. We shall write as 
servants of the public, and if we sometimes take upon our- 
selves a certain freedom of speech in dealing with our masters, 
such freedom of speech is the privilege of all good servants. 

Andiam! Incominciate !’’ 


I am thankful to say that many of those readers 
who bought the first number of THE GRAMOPHONE in 
April, 1928, will be buying the 100th number in 
September, 1981; but I hope they will not mind my 
reprinting the words with which I inaugurated a 
review that even in my most optimistic moments I 
never expected would prove to be of such stamina. 
It was an article I wrote on the gramophone for our 
old friend Mr. Robin Legge, then the musical editor 





of the Daily Telegraph, which put into my head the 
notion of bringing out a magazine entirely devoted to 
the gramophone, for I received so many more letters 
than I usually received about articles I had written in 
the Press that the latent enthusiasm of a possibly 
large public was revealed to me. Among other letters, 
I fancy I received one from our Mr. Crabtree saying 
that he was writing on behalf of Mr. Percy Scholes 
and urging me to write more about the gramophone. 
I found another enthusiast in Mr. Archibald Marshall 
the novelist, who about the same time was writing 
occasional articles in the Morning Post,about the 
gramophone. Through Robin Legge I met Walter 
Yeomans who was then working in the Education 
Department of His Master’s Voice. With him I paid 
a visit to Hayes where Mr. Alfred Clark, the 
Managing Director, encouraged me to persevere with 
the project to start a magazine. I was taken aback 
to find that there were already four monthly papers 
devoted to the gramophone, and I began to think 
that the interested public might be well provided for 
already. Yeomans, however, was firmly confident 
that there was room for another paper, and through- 
out the winter of 1922-23 he continued to send almost 
every week exhortations to be up and doing. So I 
wrote to my brother-in-law, Christopher Stone, 
suggesting that he should go into partnership with me 
in launching this new venture. 

I regret that I cannot find the letter he wrote back, 
because I should have liked to print it. The tenor 
of it was that he suspected me of having gone off my 
head and that any chance that a paper devoted to the 
gramophone could ever have had must be spoilt by 
the rosy prospects of Wireless. In spite of his blind- 
ness, or shall I say deafness over the gramophone, I 
must admit in justice to him that he foresaw more 
clearly than myself the rapid development of Radio. 
So, crushed by the present London Editor, I turned 
to an old friend of mine, J. Hope-Johnstone, who was 
spending the winter with me on the island of Herm, 
and between us we managed to evolve what in spite 
of the opinion of some of our loyal first supporters I 
must now solemnly declare to be one of the worst 
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first numbers of a paper I have seen. I have the right 
to say this, because of the 21 pages of reading matter 
I wrote 12 myself. Although the first number was 
labelled April, it did not appear till the middle of 
May. The June number appeared in June, but James 
Caskett (Hope-Johnstone’s pseudonym) and I were 
so much exhausted by our travail that no number at 
all appeared in July, and I doubt if any number 
would have appeared in August if my wife who wrote 
under the name of F. Sharp had not found a flat in 
London where she could take a large share in bringing 
out the August number, joined now by the penitent 
London Editor. In the August Editorial I wrote: 
** I am trying to arrange that the September number 
shall include an exhaustive and, for my colleagues 
who make it probably an exhausting, examination of 
all the leading instruments, soundboxes and needles 
now on the market.’’ I was right. No sooner were 
James Caskett, F. Sharp, and Christopher Stone 
surrounded by instruments and soundboxes than a 
severe heat wave set in. This is what the London 


Editor wrote in the September number : 


“‘ The light-heartedness with which Englishmen enter upon 
a strenuous campaign was never better exemplified than by the 
trio who undertook the test of gramophones, soundboxes and 
needles at the suggestion of the Editor. It sounded so simple, 
so valuable, so interesting. You just put a number of gramo- 
phones of various makes in a room decorated with soundboxes 
and needles, sat in an armchair and listened with judicious 
alertness to the naances of tonality, definition, etc., etc., of 
the different combinations of machines and accessories, till 
you had made notes which would be of inestimable value to 
all gramophone users. It would of course take time, but it 
would be as pleasant as testing the vintages of a rich cellar. 

However, the professional wine-taster is a hard-bitten, 
morose and usually dyspeptic man, as little affected by the 
illusion of pleasure as the professional tea-taster or the pro- 
fessional wool-taster. And as these gramophone tests proceed, 
d seem to see the same set look of confirmed disillusionment 
forming upon the faces of my colleagues James Caskett and F. 
Sharp. I see it forming as they sit in shirt sleeves scribbling 
in note-books while the August sun makes and breaks its own 
Winner records, and the closed windows of the room keep out 
the noise of Oxford Street traffic and convert the salon into 
an oven.’’ 

This is the sort of thing that some of my original 
readers would like us to go on doing,and I feel sure that 
if electrical recording had never come in we should 
have been able to go on doing it even eight years 
later. But as one of our many kindly answerers of 
the Questionnaire observed, you cannot get back to 
the days of windjammers when steam ships have once 
become the rule. 

Turn back and read that first editorial of mine. 
Where now are the H.M.V. Exhibition No. 2, the 
Ultone, the Superphone, and the Sonat soundboxes ? 
Where are the leaves of yesteryear? Where are the 
Vocalion, the Realistic, and the Three Muses? One 
might as well ask what song the Sirens sang. To be 
sure we have our Meltrope, our Limit, our Astra No. 
5, and our H.M.V. No. 16 (isn’t it?). But I defy even 
creatures as naive as we were to differentiate between 
them as once we were able to differentiate between 





their predecessors. I turn over the pages of the first 
number and I see that I was able to deal with al} 
the records of any value published during the first 
quarter of 1923 in just over four pages. We had, 
however, the great excitement of the first Wagner 
supplement issued by His Master’s Voice, and, dear 
me, I was able to find that the orchestral effects right 
through were miraculous. I find I alternated for a 
long time between the Superphone soundbox and the 
Sonat for playing them, and that I felt fairly sure that 
in finally choosing the Sonat I had chosen the best. 
And listen to this: 

‘“‘T have not yet succeeded in overcoming the two bad 
shrieks by Miss Austral on the Sonat, but I fancy that I shall 
do so presently by getting the needle adjusted. The Ride of 
the Valkyries is superb on the Sonat; not one blast from the 
piccolo, though it blasted on every other soundbox, and worst 
of all on the H.M.V. Exhibition. Clarinets and sopranos on 
the Sonat want very careful handling.”’ 

Would that I could write like that now! Dear and 
faithful readers of the past, can you not sympathize 
with the state of affairs to-day when for the ordinary 
unelectrical person like myself there is nothing more 
exciting than to see if he can make one of Mr. E. M. 
Ginn’s doped fibres take all the hurdles in Le Sacre 
du Printemps? Why can I not write to-day that 
bassoons must be coaxed when they are first intro- 
duced to a Meltrope soundbox ? 

Still, if there be something to regret in the adven- 
turous days of 1923 there is much more for which to 
be thankful in 1981. When the first number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE was published, a twelve-inch single- 
sided Celebrity record cost 7s. 6d. and a double-sided 
black record cost the same amount. By a happy 
coincidence I can offer our readers something in the 
nature of a birthday present by announcing that 
twelve-inch red label H.M.V. double-sided Celebrity 
discs have now been reduced to 6s., ten-inch Celebrity 
discs from 6s. to 4s., twelve-inch black discs from 
6s. 6d. to 6s., ten-inch black discs from 4s. 6d. to 4s., 
and ten-inch plums from 8s. to 2s. 6d. Similarly 
light and dark blue Columbias come into line with 
H.M.V. black and plum discs. Twelve-inch Parlo- 
phone Odeons come down to 6s., and ordinary dark 
blue Parlophones come into line with Columbia dark 
blues and H.M.V. plums. Equally, Regals and Zono- 
phones come down from 2s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. I sincerely 
trust that this welcome reduction in Great Britain 
will mean a corresponding reduction in the Dominions 
and Colonies, the musical inhabitants of which have 
at present to pay an outrageous duty on imported 
records and an outrageous price for records pressed 
within their confines. 

This extra cost of records overseas is well brought 
out in the first analysis of the answers to our Ques- 
tionnaires, from which we find 105 overseas readers 
spending £351 a month on records between them and 
855 British readers spending £492 12s. The prelimi- 
nary analysis of the questionnaire shows the follow- 
ing order of popularity of features and articles in THE 
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GRAMOPHONE based on the first 460 opinions received, 
of 105 Overseas readers and 355 British readers: 


1. Buried Treasure ee «. 879 
2. Analytical Notes on Recognized "Classics -* 379 
3 Analytic al Reviews of New anne of or W orks 378 
4. Cor respondence sa es, ae 
5. Reviews of Foreign Recordings , .. 9859 
6. Chamber Music and the Gramophone . M. 
Crabtree’s articles) a 358 
7. The Gramophone and the Singer (Herman Klein) 334 
8. Articles on or by Gramophone Celebrities... «. 829 
9. This Month’s Biography ... — ve ea ... 9322 
10. Novice Corner ‘a ait x? <a os Oe 
ll. Technical Talk (P. Wilson) es ts i 
12. Reviews grouped under “ Miscellaneous ” ie ... 288 
13. Collectors’ Corner bee sds és i 0 ST 
14. Listeners’ Corner ... nee shi wos BEB 
15. Reviews of cheaper makes ‘of Records “ee . 204 
16. Dance and Popular Rhythm (Edgar Jac ks on) i. 
17. Film Notes... ae 
18. Gramophonist’s Guide to Film Theme ‘Songs ca ae 


If we examine the comparative tastes of Overseas 
and British readers we shall find little difference in 
the order. Buried Treasure is only fifth Overseas 
where Analytical Reviews of New Records of Big 
Works is first, followed by Reviews of Foreign 
Recordings and Analytical Notes on Recognized 
Classics bracketed equal. Apart from _ these 
differences the order is almost exactly the same. 

We did not for obvious reasons invite readers to 
express their opinions on my Editorial, and I am glad 
to say only one reader considered this a discretion 
that was the better part of valour. On the other hand 
about a third of the answers were good enough to 
express their appreciation of the Editorial. Two 
readers criticized it, one, a Catholic, for being too 
discursive, and another, for being too dogmatic and 
Roman Catholic. Only one reader considered that 
many of the questions could have no possible bearing 
on the proper management of any periodical and that 
some of them were impertinent. I must admit I am 
surprised that more readers did not find them imper- 
tinent and I am duly grateful to those who had the 
sympathy and imagination to realize that in order to 
arrive at the composite picture of a gramophone 
reader at which we were aiming impertinence was in- 
evitable and therefore pardonable. Of the 460 readers 
in the first analysis 596 file THz GRAMOPHONE in some 
form, 827 listen to Wireless, and 264 go to films. I 
confess I am astonished to find so relatively few 
attending films and listening to Radio. Readers may 
jump to the conclusion that we picked our victims ; 
but we did not. We just took the names and 
addresses of a certain number of registered readers 
without knowing anything about their professions or 
circumstances and asked them to fill up our question- 
naires. Of the 460 thus victimized 102 belong to what 
we may Cali the scholastic class, in which, however, 
must be included clerks in holy orders, music 
teachers, and journalists. 81 are independent, i.e., in 
business of their own of some kind. 72 are readers 
who are on a weekly wage, many of them manual 





labourers. 64 belong to clerical professions. 51 are 
technicians such as engineers. 89 are in law or medi- 
cine, and 88 belong to the Civil Service. 

These rough classifications by no means express the 
extraordinary variety of our readers’ vocations. As 
I turn over a bundle of questionnaires quickly, I read 
pianoforte teacher, forester, astronomer, botanist, 
licensed victualler, psychologist, blacksmith, sheep- 
farmer, hotel manager, naval officer, coffee planter, 
and so on, every one different. I confess that I never 
before realised that there were so many ways of 
earning a living and, apropos of earning a living, I 
find that out of these 460 victims 840 have an income 
up to £500 a year, 102 from £500 to £1,000, 40 from 
£1,000 to £1,500, and 44 over £1,500. 

My plea for cheaper records I consider tremen- 
dously reinforced by the fact that the less well off the 
reader is the more he spends in proportion to his 
income on gramophone records. In other words the 
real supporters of good music are those who cannot 
afford to gratify their taste to the extent they would 
like. I might add that practically everybody was 
convinced that he would buy more records if they 
were cheaper and that very few thought they would 
save the money and be thankful. This confirms me in 
my belief that the lowering of prices by H.M.V., 
Columbia and Parlophone should give great impetus 
to the trade in records, provided always of course that 
the financial state of the country is not going to 
paralyse the efforts of commerce to persuade people 
into spending money again. I may mention here thas 
one or two answerers expressed an opinion that I 
had no business to air my opinions about finance. I 
should be more impressed by these rebukes if any of 
the people who are supposed to be financial experts 
showed the slightest sign of being able to get the 
country out of the mess for which they are respon- 
sible. The mention of finance brings me back to the 
amount that our readers spend on records. So far as 
we can arrive, by a combination of mathematics and 
common sense, at what readers spend the average is 
about £1 16s. a month per head. That is to say 
£21 12s. a year. Now let us try to estimate our 
readers so far as we can arrive at it. The 460 copies 
of THe GraMopHONE bought by the victims of our 
questionnaire are read by 717 people; this of course 
excludes copies given away to such places as hospitals. 
The average nett circulation of THz GRAMOPHONE 
throughout the year is about 18,000 copies, so that 
roughly we may say that the buyers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE spend roughly £23,604 a month on 
records. In addition to those who buy the paper 
roughly another 20,000 read it and if we allow them 
to spend only 10s. a month apiece on records, we can 
add £10,000 to our £28,604. But I will cut out the 
odd £8,604 and claim that our readers spend as a 
whole about £350,000 a year on records. Now, among 
the questions we asked was what other gramophone 
paper, radio paper, daily paper, weekly or monthly 
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magazine our readers read. I do not feel entitled 
to publish these statistics, because it would be a 
breach of etiquette; but I think I am justified in 
claiming that the major influence in most of these 
sales is Toe GRAMOPHONE, though of course I readily 
admit that individual taste must always finally decide 
the purchase. 

Our advertisers may be interested to hear that 354 
of the victims read the advertisements right through 
every month and that 98 glance through them, so that 
only 18, a conspicuously unlucky number, do not look 
at the advertisements at all. It was to help possible 
advertisers that we asked our readers if they smoked, 
if they were married, and if they owned a car, a piano, 
or a camera. Of the 460, 340 own a camera, 310 
smoke, 290 have a piano, and 292 have a car. 

My head is beginning to buzz with figures, and I 
leave the sum total of these happy owners to be mul- 
tiplied by 28. 203 of the 460 are married, 253 are 
single. 4 left this question unanswered, presumably 
because it was impertinent. I am glad to find that 
the gramophone is not inimical to family life. Indeed 
Overseas married readers apparently predominate. 

Now comes what some may consider the most 
important fact at which we have arrived. Of the 105 
Overseas readers who answered these questions 88 
have electric light, and of the-355 British readers 
245 have electric light. We can therefore be perfectly 
sure that if these 460 fairly represent the whole of 
our readers, and I may add here that an examination 


of some fifty answered questionnaires not included in 
this analysis indicates that they do, 8,676 of our 
readers must be using acoustical gramophones and 


9,324 of them could have radio-gramophones. How 
many approximately have radio-gramophones? 112 
out of the 460, of which 42 are home made, and 63 
were bought complete. The other seven do not 
mention which. Approximately then, 1,176 of our 
readers have home-made radio-gramophones, 1,764 
have bought radio-gramophones complete, so that 
well over 6,000 of our readers can still be persuaded 
into buying radio-gramophones by their merits as an 
instrument and by the skill of their advertisers. At 
the same time, I think I may assume on these figures 
that for the present I am justified in writing more 
directly for the 6,000 readers who still do not want or 
cannot afford radio-gramophones, and for the 4,000 
readers who must have acoustical gramophones, 
through lack of electricity, than for the 8,000 owners 
of radio-gramophones. My last figures are for radio 
sets. 40 of our Overseas readers have radio sets, 11 
of which are home made, and 164 of our British 
readers have radio sets of which 75 were home made. 
There is here, as one would expect, a much higher 
proportion of British radio owners than Overseas 
owners, so that it would not be fair to multiply by 
28 to arrive at.a fair estimate of the approximate 
number of radio-gramophone owners in the sum total 
of our readers; but I think I am justified again in 


claiming that more than half the readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE do not possess a radio set. 

To return to the features which please or displease 
(or at any rate fail to interest readers), we can defi- 
nitely promise the Film Notes and The Gramo- 
phonists’ Guide to Film Song Themes shall vanish : 
indeed, they have already vanished. But though 
there seem to be comparatively few readers in favour 
of Mr. Edgar Jackson’s articles on dance records and 
popular rhythm, they are not so easy to dispose of. 
The 82 readers out of the 460 who’did like them 
expressed keener enthusiasm for their preference 
than did any of the readers who expressed a preference 
for our more serious fare. We can fairly assume that 
1,296 of our readers are enthusiastic about these 
articles; but actually owing to the fact that Dance 
records and popular rhythm has hardly any support 
Overseas we can assume that at least 2,000 readers 
are definitely anxious to preserve this feature. Very 
well then, considering that nearly a sixth of our 
readers want it, surely we are not granting them un- 
due space by giving up four pages to what they want ? 

I myself cannot take the slightest interest in dance 
records, but to put the matter at its lowest level 
idealistic readers must remember that without 
popular records we cannot have our symphonies or 
our quartets. The recording companies simply could 
not afford to produce them. There was a correspon- 
dence recently in the columns of the New Statesman 
and Nation in which several worthy gentlemen ex- 
pressed views of such impenetrable innocence, that 
I could not bring myself to intervene in the corres- 
pondence and destroy the fool’s paradise in which 
critics like my friend, W. J. Turner, seem to exist. 
W. J. Turner was convinced that great concerns like 
H.M.V. and Columbia knew much less than he about 
the musical taste of the public, and on the strength of 


having received many letters from earnest young 


devotees of the best music he was convinced that 
the recording companies were throwing away money 
by not depending on Bach instead of Jazz. I may 
venture to claim that several years before any paper 
of the standing of the New Statesman discovered that 
the gramophone was more than a suburban toy I was 
pleading for the recording of the best music; but if 
my words have enjoyed any success it is because 
I have always threaded idealism with a strand of 
commonsense, and I can assure those indignant 
correspondents of the New Statesman that the 
capacity of the public to absorb records of good music 
has not merely been gratified, but considerably 
strained. 

Let me thank from my heart all those who have 
made this hundredth number possible—the readers, 
the recording companies, the faithful advertizers, the 
London Editor, the reviewers, the office staff, and the 
contributors. 


CoMptTon MACKENZIE. 
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BURIED TREASURE—I 


by ALEX. McLACHLAN 


MBOLDENED by appreciative letters received 

from readers during and after the appearance 

of last year’s series of articles published under 
this title, and no less gratified by the Editor’s request 
for a further series of similar contributions I im- 
petuously undertook the pleasant if arduous task 
before its difficulties were fully realised. 

In planning out this new series, the policy adopted 
differs considerably from that of last year. The main 
reason for this change is my desire to meet the re- 
quests of many correspondents—apparently recent 
converts to the true faith of the gramophone and THE 
GRAMOPHONE—who manage to keep abreast of current 
issues, and ask for guidance in selecting the most 
desirable of those major works, however well known, 
already in the general catalogue and demanding by 
virtue of all-round merit a place in every library. 
Whilst aiming to fulfil this need, without mentioning 
the very popular major works, I must resolutely de- 
cline the invitation to compare different recordings of 
the same works. Such a series of articles might be 
undertaken at some later date; from correspondence 
stretching over five years I have come to appreciate 
the ‘** How shall I know if I do choose the right ”’ 
dilemma in which newcomers find themselves when 
faced with the choice between three, and sometimes 
four, recordings of the same work. 

Another reason for this change of policy is prompted 
by some amazing information gained during the past 
six months in talks with dealers whom I have con- 
sulted as to the works in which they can and the 
works in which they cannot arouse interest in their 
customers. If what I was told is truly representative 
of the whole country, then the hide-bound conserva- 
tism of gramophonists is appalling: if companies are 
to be encouraged in the issuing of less familiar works, 
gramophonists must extend support necessary to 
make such enterprise possible. Wireless enthusiasts 
justify the inclusion of so few lesser-known musical 
works in radio-programmes by the true, if rather thin, 
defence ‘* What is the use of hearing a big work once 
only ?’’ Such exculpation cannot be urged on behalf 
of the gramophone, one of whose many merits is the 
unlimited repetition of any recorded work—and, one 
would add, usually performed with a perfection rarely 
achieved over the wireless and a reproduction not yet 
attained by any radio receiver. This is my reason, 
then, why the works chosen for mention this year do 
not, in the main, take us so far off the beaten track as 
did those handled in the earlier series. In fact, I feel 
a much better title for these articles would be 
** Neglected Treasure.’’ Gramophenists who do not 


wish for a continual outpouring of the ** Unfinished,”’ 
Beethoven’s Fifth, Brahms’ Third and other ‘* sure 
sellers ’’ have the remedy in their hands, and I make 
no apology for jogging their memories regarding many 
works of which reminding should not be necessary. 

Secondly, most of my records and all my books are 
at the moment snugly enwrapt in packing cases await- 
ing removal and—due to shortage of staff and a heavy 
programme of work for the winter—are not likely to 
be unembalmed until most of these articles have 
appeared in print. These purely personal obstacles 
are mentioned only to allow public expression of in- 
debtedness and thanks to the various companies for so 
readily placing discs at my disposal. 

To conclude this lengthy proem, let it be made clear 
that seemingly excessive praise and enthusiasm for 
any particular record or work does not imply its 
having been inadequately or apathetically reviewed in 
these columns at the time of issue. Staff reviewers 
work under conditions of extreme difficulty rarely 
appreciated and allowed for by readers, who other- 
wise would not be so fond of giving them a lick with 
the rough side of the tongue. One might occasionally 
welcome a little more enthusiasm from these harassed 
souls whose attention often must be divided between 
listening to discs and observing the shortening hours 
remaining before getting in their copy, but when 
memory recalls instance of what seemed at the time 
cold-blooded indifference, I will not hesitate to men- 
tion the fact ! 

And so—once more into the breach .. . 


The benedictory tribute paid last year to Parlo- 
phone’s general catalogue calls for no repetition here. 
Space permitted attention to but few of the many 
sterling bargains lying hidden in those pages, so we 
will now seek out *‘ some of those many more.”’ 

Two discs in especial must not evade careful atten- 
tion by every gramofan, for I can conceive of no music 
holding more universal and instant appeal than 
Smetana’s tone-poem ‘*The Moldau”’ (so styled on the 
labels, but more generally designated by its Czech 
title ** Vitava.’’). Simplicity and tunefulness combine 
with. clear colouring and equally clear-cut contrasts 
to offer a work of captivating charm, showing this 
progressive and purely national composer as standing 
out—by virtue of his strong imaginative and inven- 
tive enterprise—above so many others of his day, and 
a worthy forerunner of his compatriot Dvorak. One 
wishes more of Smetana’s work might be recorded, 
and that the five remaining tone-poems completing the 
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cycle ‘‘Ma Vlast”’ (of which ‘‘Vitava’’ is the second) 
might be released in Britain by H.M.V.: a musical 
friend whose business takes him annually to Marienbad 
and Prague is loud in their praises and memory faintly 
recalls my having heard several of the works at 
Queen’s Hall somewhere around 1910, and their 
having made a strong appeal to me at the time. 


Smetana himself provided a ‘‘ programme ”’ which 
has been summarised into headings on the labels of 
these records (E10794—5), though no description is 
needed to help conjure up mental pictures of the 
river’s progress through a land of sombre forest and 
fresh meadowland. At once—in ‘‘The Two Springs’’— 
we see the rising of the waters in the deep forest of 
Sumava, the one warm and swift-flowing, the other— 
note Smetana’s artistry in portraying this most 
striking contrast—cold and leisurely. A fine broad 
melody (sounding as though it might well be based 
on some national folk-song) assails us, at once rich 
and arresting, boldly orchestrated and with a hint of 
the force and majesty the river is later to attain. The 
two streams join, forming the river itself, and so in 
peace and quietude 


** The still stream glides by, as if in sleep, 
And scarce a leaf is by the zephyr prest.”’ 


Next comes ‘‘ Rustic Wedding’? and ‘‘ Nymph 
Dances,’’ with lilting dance-like measures depicting the 
fun and jollity of nuptial festivities, perhaps in some 
meadow on the river’s bank. The water-maidens’ dance 
in the moonlit water is a rather reflective passage in 
sharp contrast to the merry-making that precedes it, 
and here the recording is too thick and blurred to do 
full justice to Smetana’s work. With ‘*The Rapids of 
St.Johns’’the broad melody of the first side reappears, 
but now the waters swirl and rage, rushing with 
greater force until, fighting its way past rock and 
boulder, the turmoil of the troubled torrent is hushed 
and as the river approaches Prague the first fine air 
returns, with a new dignity, saluting the national 
memorials of this ancient country and perhaps pay- 
ing tribute to its National Opera, conducted on lines 
that shame the bickering deadlock and stagnation too 
often found elsewhere. The waters flow on, and so 
with ‘“*The Widest River”’ returns a picture of pastoral 
tranquility : homage has been paid to the capital city ; 
now the river makes its genuflection to the proud little 
country through which it courses. The old fort of 
Vysehrad greets its passing and so in sun-silvered 
splendour the waters glide peacefully on and out of 
sight. The final bars are strongly reminiscent of the 
Rhinegold, and in fact one is subconsciously reminded 
of both Wagner and Liszt in all this music. 


The B.S.O. under Moerike gives a good all-round 
rendering of these two records, maintaining a nice 
balance in the heavier passages and etching in very 
deftly the light and shade of the more delicate phrases, 
Here is a brace of records for everyone’s delight, and 
at 8s. a bargain for every library. 


ee 


Last year’s passing reference to three outstanding 
major works contained in this Company’s general 
catalogue and singling out of Liszt’s Second Piano- 
forte Concerto for special attention resulted in an 
amusing response from readers, despite my definitely 
stating that the work was selected on account of its 
being, in my opinion, the least known of the three to 
the untravelled gramophile. Half my correspondents 
praised the choice and expressed gratitude for having 
had it brought to their notice; the other half rebuked 
me for not giving pride of place to Mozart’s Violin Con- 
certo No. 5 in A as being a finer and more important 
work (with both of which opinions I disagree, even 
had the recording been of equal merit, which it is 
not!). Such is the lot of the ignoble scribe. 


The Concerto in A is admittedly a treasure of early 
Mozart grace and tunefulness. From the opening bars 
of the allegro aperto we find the young genius profit- 
ably engaging his small orchestra with an air of 
strongly individual flavour and, with the soloist’s 
entry, manipulating it in every conceivable manner 
until we reach an elaborate cadenza, with intricate 
double-stopping, which occupies half the third side. 
Follows the adagio, containing music of ineffable 
beauty, but unfortunately marred on these discs by 
an unsteadiness in the recording which here falls 
considerably below Parlophone’s usual high standard, 
particularly in the opening passages. It is a pensive 
little movement of charm and instant appeal, redolent 


of the atmosphere of bygone days when hustle was 
unknown and time was given its proper value and 


respect. The third movement, tempo di menuetto, 
shows with what supreme ease Wolfgang Amadeus 
could write music to win immediately the hearts of 
his audience, whilst the vigorous outbursts of the 
middle section again sees him employing to the full the 
resources of his small orchestra. What lively repartee 
takes place between orchestra and soloist before we 
return to the first main subject of the movement. 


Joseph Wolfsthal, supported in noble style by the 
B.S.O. under Weissmann, plays throughout with a 
firm bold tone and evidently has a great personal 
fondness for the music—no surprising affection, for 
this must be an extremely pleasing score to perform. 
What blemishes this Parlophone version of the ‘* Tur- 
kish ’’ Concerto possesses may be attributed to the 
recording, not to the performance: apart from the 
fault already referred to, there is an occasional shrill- 
ness reminiscent of fiddle records in the early days of 
electrical recording. Nevertheless at 16s. it is a Con- 
certo to be coveted and, in these hard times, a snip 
to be strongly borne in mind by all who do not already 
possess the work. 


Another complaint made by a few readers last 
winter was my failure to commend the Parlophone 
records of Ravel’s ‘‘La Mére L’Oye’’ suite, which work 
was fully dealt with in the November issue. Some 
ground exists for this vote of censure in that the Paris 
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Orchestre des Concerts under Pierné on Odeon 
R20066—7 in places captures the necessary spirit of 

' filmy airiness and faery of the music more delicately 
than does Damrosch and the New York S.O. on the 
Columbia discs. This is especially so in ‘“‘ The Fairy 
Garden,”’ but in the other vignettes there is little to 
choose, both in my opinion erring on the heavy side. 
What none of my correspondents seemed to trouble 
about, however (and one so rarely has a chance to 
“get back ” that I cannot resist this opportunity), 
was that neither the ‘* Pavane ”’ nor ‘* Beauty and the 
Beast ’’ is included in Parlophone’s recording, nor did 
any of them mention what I consider the most striking 
quality of these two records—a magnificent record- 
ing of the Berceuse from Stravinsky’s‘‘Firebird’’ which 
completes the second disc. This is, without question, 
one of the best pieces of recording Parlophone has yet 
produced, and infinitely finer than another version 
coupled with ‘‘ Danse Infernal ’”’ issued by the same 
Company. 


I have just sufficient space to briefly mention one of 
this Company’s richest gems (on E10787) in the shape 
- of two short extracts from Richard Strauss’s opera 
** The Egyptian Helen,’’ finely rendered by B.S.O. 
under Busch. ‘* Helen’s Awakening,”’ from the opera’s 
first act, after a few quiet opening bars of richly 
blended colour, builds slowly up into a massive struc- 
ture of blazing glory. Strauss gains his effect smoothly 
and without the least effort, in his usual and incompar- 
able manner, showing that steady rising to his climax 
which is so marked a feature in all his tone-poems, 
when with steadily mounting ambition he goes ever 
onward and upward until his great magnificent goal 
is reached, The ‘‘Funeral March’’—occupying obverse 
of the dise—is more massive in structure and indivi- 
dual in conception : but builds also from small begin- 
nings to a central climax, the breadth, power and 
texture bearing evidence of the work of the musical 
constructor of that mighty work ‘“‘ Tod und 
Verklirung.’’ This is indeed a record to purchase and 
cherish for alltime. — 


(T'o be continued.) 


VOICE TRAINING 


and 


THE ART OF SINGING 


For information and advice upon every branch of the 
Art, make an appointment with 


HERMAN KLEIN 
at his Studio Residence: 
40, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.8 


PRIMROSE HILL 0047 


Mr. 


Telephone : 





This Month’s Biography 
CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


Strange to say, Debussy, fastidious in taste and aristocratic 
by nature, a musical dreamer of exquisite sensibility, sprang 
from a bourgeois family without a vestige of musical ability. 
He was born in St. Germaine-en-Laye, on Aug. 22nd, 1862. 
The little house where his birth took place now bears the legend 
‘“*Teinturerie Rogier.” His early life was uneventful, and he 
showed no musical ability till he was 10, when Mme. Mantet, 
mother-in-law of Verlaine and pupil of Chopin, divined possi- 
bilities in him. He entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1873, 
studied the piano, and theory, Massenet being one of his teachers. 
He soon won some prizes, and in 1884 gained the Grand Prix de 
Rome with his work L’ Enfant Prodigue. Previous to this he 
had visited Russia, in 1879, where he stayed a year as pianist to 
a wealthy lady. His frequent visits to Moscow cabarets, where 
gipsy musicians played, sowed the seeds of his revolt from 
academicism. A work sent from Rome, where winners of the 
Grand Prix had to reside for a period, startled the musical 
professors, who, while conceding his avoidance of platitude and 
banality, warned him against a too ardent search for the 
unusual! Returning from Rome to Paris in 1887, he settled 
down to compose. His early works were influenced by 
Massenet. About this time, the symbolist movement among 
poets and literary men was in full swing, and men like Mallarmé, 
Verlaine, Baudelaire, Maeterlinck greatly influenced poetical 
musicians like Debussy, Duparc, Fauré, etc. His great master- 
piece, L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune, came in 1892 and countless 
works followed, revealing a love of natural phenomena, such 
as, in his own words, ‘“‘ the song of the sea, the curve of the 
horizon, the calls of birds,’ etc., expressed in a musical tech- 
nique exclusively his own, prominent features being use of the 
whole tone scales, new harmonic progressions, vague rhythmic 
patterns, etc. A dreamy, subtle and delicate atmosphere 
pervades his works, which reflect the beauty of evanescent 
things, fugitive thoughts, intangible impressions and the magic 
of clouds, water, moonlight, sunlight. An exquisite twilight 
melancholy suffuses much of his music. In 1902, his great 
lyric-drama Pelléas and Mélisande was first performed. The 
public were derisive, but it afterwards captured the imagina- 
tion of the cultured musical public. Debussy’s material 
circumstances now greatly improved and he was much in 
demand, and routine work as an accompanist and conductor 
gave way to composing. He produced, gradually—for he was 
only content with perfect work——a body of compositions which 
made him famous. In 1911 came the music to D’Annunzio’s 
play, Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien, called by some his 
*“ Parsifal.”’ During the war he composed little, but three 
works, including the Berceuse Héroique, were inspired by it. 
He had for some time suffered from a painful and incurable 
disease which ultimately caused his death on March 26th, 1918. 
Owing to the war he received a modest funeral, being laid to 
rest in the Pére Lachaise cemetery. The refinement and 
mystic imagination of his best music, with its spiritual passion 
and pallid beauty, will keep his name immortal. He wrote 
some pungent musical criticism under the name of Monsieur 
Croche. There is a rich selection of records in the English and 
foreign catalogues. Outstanding ones are, a superb L’Aprés- 
Midi on H.M.V.D1768 (Phil. Sym. Orch.), four remarkable 
Polydor records, Fétes, 56990, Nuages, 566054, and Petite 
Suite, 66958-9 (Lamoureux Orch.). La Mer, foreign H.M.V., 
Iberia on Col, L1999—2001, a fine Paderewski record, H.M.V. 
DA1173, Minstrels and Le Vent dans la Plaine, a beautiful 
Rosenthal record, Reflets dans l’ Eau, Parlo, E11145, Cortot’s 
Children’s Corner, H.M.V. DB1248-9, Sonata for Violin and 
Pianoforte (for H.M.V.),Sonata for ’Cello and Pianoforte (for Col.), 
the third Nocturne, Sirénes with Chorus (for Col.), and the 
famous Quartette in G minor. 
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54 ten-inch CELEBRITY 


NEW RECORDS AT THE NEW PRICES 
Mid-August and September 1st records 


Gracie Fields 

Fall in and follow the Band — Sally ae i 
Film, ‘ * Sally in our Alley’’) 26 
The party’s getting rough — I'll Pre. a true 


908, 2/6 
The Bargain Hunter—Oh, Sailor behave B3912, 2/6 
The Laughter Makers 
The Laughing Sousaphone — Laughter, Love 
and Lingerie B3915, 2/6 


Three Brothers Nehring (X»lophones) 
Piano Pastimes — Bullfighter—March B3917, 2/6 


Gene Austin 


When your lover has gone and 
Johnny Marvin 


Little sweetheart of the Prairie B3903, 2/6 
Would you take me back again? and 

Johnny and Frankie Marvin 

Little sweetheart of the Mountains B3904, 2/6 


Elsie Suddaby 
The Prayer to Our Lady — On Wings of Song 
B3861, 2/6 


Westminster Abbey Special Choir 

Recit.: Now at that fast. Chorale—Let Him be 
crucified. Recit.: Now from the sixth hour. 
Chorale—If I should e’er forsake Thee (St. 


Matthew Passion ”) (Bach) C2252, 4/- 
Phil Crow Trio 

I'm a gittin’ ready to go and 

Frank and Phil Crow 

Abra’-am B3886, 2/6 


“Florodora” 
Vocal Gems by Light Opera Company C2253, 4/- 


New Mayfair Orchestra 

Holiday Hits. Intro: “Got the bench, got the 

park,” ‘‘ Would you like to take a walk?” 

‘* Reaching for the moon,”’ ‘* Hello, teautiful,” 
‘Miss Elizabeth Brown,” ‘‘Silv'’ry Rio Grand,” 


“River, stay ‘way from my door.” ‘‘Oh, 
Rosalita,’’ B3910, 2/6 
Miracle Melodies B3907, 2'6 
De Groot and His Orchestra 
“Gipsy Love "— Selection B3889, 26 
Symphony Orchestra 
(Conducted by Clemens Schmalstich) 

“The Bartered Bride "— Fantasia C2241, 4/- 


Raie da Costa 
When the Circus comes to Town — Reaching for 
the moon B3909, 2/6 


Marek Weber and His Orchestra 
Along the Banks of the Volga (Fantasia of Russian 


Waltzes) B3837, 2/6 
Contrasts — Potpourri of Famous Melodies 
C2232, 4}- 





Dol Dauber and His Orchestra 


Almond Blossom (Japanese Intermezzo) —Cupid’s 
Army B3916, 2/6 


Maurice Chevalier 
Mo. nlight saving time — Rightnow B3914,26 


Patrick Waddington 
with William Wa De and Peggy anne 
I found you -- Lazy D, 3,26 


Derek Oldham 
Eleanore — None but the weary heart B3730, 26 


Alfred Rode and His Tzigane Orchestra 


“Countess Muitza,”’ Selection (Kalman) — 
Fantasy Rumanesco (Stefanzsco) B3902, 2/6 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra 

Oh! Glory — O Cara Mia B6045, 26 
Little sweetheart of the Prairie — Yet B6043, 2/6 
The Springtime reminds me of you — Love for 


sale BS046, 2/6 
Ambrose and His Orchestra 


I'm an unemployed sweetheart — I’m thru’ with 


love B6049, 26 
Ted Weems and His Orchestra 


When you were the blossom of buttercup lane and 
Gus Arnheim and His Cocoanut Grove 
Orchestra 


One more time 


B6047, 2/6 


Rudy Vallee & His Connecticut Yankees 
My Cigarette Lady—You're just a lover B6033, 2/6 


Victor Arden-Phil Ohman and Their 


Orchestra 


Beautiful Love — In a Cafe on the road to Calais 


B6035, 2.6 
Fine and dandy—Can this be love? BS050, 2/6 
Alfredo Brito & His Siboney Orchestra 


Siboney and 


Wayne King and His Orchestra 


Speak easy B6044, 2/6 


You can now pur- 


chase the Beethoven: 


Concertoby Kreisler 
and the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra for 
36/- a saving of 15) 
...theRachmaninofi 
C Minor Concerto 
by Rachmaninoff 
pee the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by 
Stokowski for 30)- 
a saving of 12/6. 


OLD PRICES 


10" PLUM LABEL 3}/- 
iw 


BLACK LABEL 
BLACK LABEL 6/6 


RED LABEL 
RED LABEL 


10" 
19" 
10" 
19" 


- 6|- 
- 8/6 





“His Mas 


Recerde reduced in 


The Gramophone Co. 








PLUM LABEL 4/6) 
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‘} Records by Caruso, 
|Chaliapine, Melba, 
‘| McCormack, Gigli, 
.)Cortot and the host 
‘lof world famous 
.) “His Master's V oice” 

artists are reduced 

to 4/- for 10-inch and 

6|- for 12-inch—prices 
4iwhich bring them 
.)within the reach of 
y/ every connoisseur of 
good music. 





—  ———, 
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NOW &/- 
(. NOW 4/ - 
r NOW 6/- 








Ltd., London, W. 1. 
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price from Sept. Ist 


RECORDS for price of 2 


NEW RECORDS AT THE NEW PRICES 
Mid-August and September 1st records (continued) 


Beniamino Gigli 
Goodbye — The Lost Chord (In English) 
DB1526, 6/- 
Lawrence Tibbett 
Without a song — Life is a dream (Both from 
Film, ‘‘ The Prodigal’? — The Southerner) 
DAI1206, 4/- 
Sergei Rachmaninoff and Fritz Kreisler 
Duo for Piano and Violin in A Major, Op 162 
(Schubert) DBI465-7, 6/- each 


~The Band of H.M. Coldstream Guards 


London Symphony Orchestra 
(Conducted by Sir Edward Elgar) 
Nursery Suite (Elgar) D1998-9, 6/- each 


Peter Dawson 
“On Jhelum River ”’—Jhelum Boat Song — King- 
fisher Blue C2177, 4/- 


Mark Hambourg 


Impromptu in A Flat, Op. 142, No. 2 (Schubert) — 
Vecchio Minuetto, Op. 18, No. 2 (Sgambati) 


* Do othy "—Selection C228, 4/- C2200, 4/- 
RECORDED GEMS AT THE NEW PRICES 
Chaliapine McCormack 
Song of the Volga Boatmen — The iw Lttle silv.r Ring — Bird songs at Roatie 73. 
DB! 103, 6/- Ale 
“Boris Godounov ” Death of Boris — Farewell of Dal Monte , ; 4 
oats DB934, 6/- Falstaff’? Sul fil d’un soffio estesio — “La 
Sonnambula” Ah! non credea mirarti DB1317, 6/- 
Ponselle 
Ljungberg 
“ i Di DB1280, 6/= 
Renee Come Dive ; Ave Maria — Panis Angelicus DB962, 6/- 
Caruso . 
* Pazliacci” Vesti la giubba — No, Pagliaccio nen Paderewski 
sont DBI 11, 6/+ Minstrels — Wind in the Plain DAI173, 4/- 
Schumann Gigli 
oe gl DBI010, 6/= Serenade (Toselli) — ‘Millions d’Arlequin”™ 
eae cae __ Notturno d'amore DB1002, 6/- 
Kreisler Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
Caprice Viennois —Humoresque, Op. aa ogg ly (Conducted by Leopold Stokowski) 
Cuan DBI091, 6/ Toccata and Fugue (Bach) D1428, 6/- 
orto 
; oh le Symphony No. 7 in A Major, Op. 92 (Beethoven) 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 (Liszt) DB1042, 6 Album Series No. 79 D1639-43, 6/= each 
Backhaus Tales from the Vienna Woods — Blue Danube 
Liebestriaume — Naila Waltz DB926, 6/- D1218, 6/- 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
Crooks Pp 


Just two hearts — You are my heart's delight 
DA1207, 4/- 


(* Land of Smiles”’) 





New York (Conducted by Arturo Toscanini) 


Symphony in D Major “ The Clock” (Haydn) 
Album Series No. 82 D1€68-71, 6/- each 


Barber of Seville Overture (Rossini) D1835, 6/- 
“La Trav.ata”’ Preludes to Acts I and IIL (Verdi) 
D1672, 6/- 


Symzhony No. 35 in D Major “ Haffner” 
(Mozart) D1782-4, 6/+ each 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Conducted by Clemens Krauss @ Franz Scha k) 
Symphony No. 3 in F Major, Op. 90 (Brahm) 
(Krauss). Album Series No. 118 C2026-9, 4/- each 


Symphony No. 2 in D Major, Op. 36 (Beethoven) 
(Krauss) Album Series No. 110 C2030-3, 4'* eac.a 


Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, Op. 67 (Beethoven) 
(Schalk). Album Series No. 112 C2022-5, 4/- each 
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THE SNOWS—AND SUNS—OF YESTERYEAR 


by W. R. ANDERSON 


E smile at an early phonograph, but 
V \ the talking machine is after all a very youth- 
ful thing, so that even those who have known 
it nearly all its active life cannot play the veteran. 
I go back about thirty years, to the turn of the cen- 
tury, for my first introduction to recorded music, 
when I marvelled at a little tin-trumpet phonograph, 
playing, in an odour of medicine and bandages, the 
nasal ** Edison Bell ’’ records of Oh Lucky Jim (the 
first record I ever heard) and Sousa marches, to cheer 
up a sick friend. The wax cylinders (such marvels !— 
maybe we have lost the sense of wonder they held) 
got scratched or broken so easily, unless they were at 
once put back in their cotton-wool-lined boxes. I 
should like to possess such an outfit to-day, if only 
to remind me of those old, happy, far-off times when 
I never dreamed of the glory of owning a talking 
machine of my own; least of all, of the time when I 
should find five of them (mostly ironclads), with a 
couple of thousand records, rather a houseful, in one 
of our modern bijou villas. An early phonograph 
among these would remind me, too, that there are 
always fresh marvels over the top of the hill, and that 
even the splendid instrument of to-day has not 
reached the final pinnacle of art. 
Like most good gifts, the gramophone had to wait 
a while for full approval, and I am afraid journal- 
ism was not very swift in realising what a big place 
there was for ‘‘ tinned music.’’ Eleven years ago 
there was, so far as I know, only one journal review- 
ing records; that was The Music Student, in which, 
at Percy Scholes’s suggestion, I had the honour of 
inaugurating that department, beating our friend the 
Musical Times by only a few months. I wonder if 
those reviews were the first ever to appear in any 
musical journal, and whether they were forestalled 
(and if so, by how long) in the lay Press? Some day 
I shall try to find out; but that might be a long and 
tiresome job. There may be some modest historian 
who has been taking note of “ first performances ”’ ; 
perhaps among THE GRAMOPHONE’s large and alert 
family there is someone who can name the “ first who 
ever burst *’ into that uncertain sea. I call it so, not 
so much because kind correspondents like a fight on 
matters of taste and technique, but because I have 
never yet been able to convince myself that there is 
an entirely rational and reliable way of reviewing 
records—apart altogether from the particular quality 
of mind, or even the knowledge, of the reviewer. 
How is one to analyse all the factors in performance- 
cum-recording, and synthesize the result into a criti- 
cism that bears any resemblance, in provable truth, 
to that which a literary critic can produce about a 


novel? One may not know the band, at first ear, or 
the hall they play in; one cannot know all the pranks 
that recorders can play. Some of these do only good, 
I am sure, but there was a time when we got rather 
anxious about others. Then one may not have a score 
of the work, and so must be ignorant of what the 
composer wanted ; and then there are all the complex 
interventions of electrical or acoustic machine, horn, 
soundbox and needle. The plea is ancient, I know, 
but nothing has weakened it: how is one to criticize 
such a bundle of ifs and buts? Put the critic in his 
favourite seat at Queen’s Hall during one of the 
Proms., set Sir Henry and his band to a familiar 
work, and criticism, score in hand, can (according to 
its brains and taste) set down a clinking judgment, 
beyond a peradventure, That is not to insist that 
critics are bound, even then, to agree; but the in- 
dividual critic at least is working with ease in 
entirely familiar surroundings, with nothing (except 
maybe his digestion) coming between him and the 
facts of Sir Henry’s reading and the band’s form. 
Too many factors stand always, in the record, be- 
tween us and the truth—if we want to probe for that 
uncomfortable and elusive thing; yet we do our best, 
and readers are indulgent, because they have thought 
out the conditions for themselves, and realise how 
far these are from the scientific certainties of the 
dissecting-room. 

Mere dissection, unless coupled with that of the 
reasons for enjoyment, has never been enough for me. 
I have quoted before G.K.C.’s tag “‘All good taste 
is gusto,’’ and though that has a snag in it, the truth 
is embedded too. After a dozen years of reviewing 
records, I don’t feel the least bit jaded in my 
ready enjoyment either of music or of superfine 
recording. 

I recall, during the exciting later years of develop- 
ment, lively nights spent in fighting with lions at 
Ephesus ; that is, with soundboxes at P. Wilson’s, who 
put you with back to the machine, fixed up a gadget, 
and demanded to know if the bass were better than 
with box No. 26834 (when your head was buzzing 
with the impressions of the previous 26833 boxes) ; 
and who sometimes naughtily put the same box on 
twice, and hoped for the immediate condemnation of 
that which had a moment ago been received with 
rapture. I owe much enlightenment to P.W. and his 
fellow experts, and gladly acknowledge it here. In 
spite of all the electric marvels, I am not converted 
from my faith in the finest acoustic machines, and I 
should not repine if, on that imaginary desert island 
to which a marooning fancy condemns the music- 
lover, I found no Swiss Family Robinson turbine to 
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make me electricity, but had to turn the handle in 
the good old-fashioned way. 

Then I remember other friendly fights, in the days 
when by the more severe type of musician the gramo- 
phone was not quite accepted, it being esteemed 
(with some justice) unworthy in its reproduction, or 
a toy for playtime only. That attitude, I hasten to 
add, was never so general as some laymen think. 
Right from the start acute teachers saw the value of 
the new tool, and used it gladly. But I still get the 
flavour of the slight reluctance with which at one 
time I owned to using the gramophone. I can hear, 
even, the diffident intonation one used to adopt in 
saying the word: a long and clumsy and oddly stark 
word it seemed, of which somehow one felt a trifle 
ashamed. Then, there was little need to insist that 
the instrument would not do your work for you—only 
expedite part of it; now, I feel constrained to repeat 
the friendly word ; but gramophony, rightly pursued, 
means self-activity in a high degree; it facilitates 
that, economising energy and encouraging one to 
spend it in the most useful ways. 

Alas, I cannot answer the likely question ‘* What 
is the finest recording you ever heard ?’’ because 
there are, happily, far too many fine things. It is 
not possible, even, to say just why certain discs 
should stand out in the memory—Toscanini’s Barber 
(H.M.V. D1835), for instance, and Walter’s Siegfried 
Idyll (Columbia), and the Col. Leonora 8 (LX129— 
30), while others, which an evening’s chat would 
recall, are not at once brought up. The reasons for 
remembering the good things are vividly recalled, of 
course; but it would take a corps of critics to note 
half the fine things that the last three years, especi- 
ally, have produced. You remember the amazing 
new H.M.V. Wagners, that happily hit it with the 
new instrument? When I stood in one of the Com- 
pany’s little audition rooms and first heard the new 
Valkyries, I thought it was the most tremendous and 
exciting commotion I had ever heard from a gramo- 
phone, (Speaking of volumetric superlatives, I wish 
the late David Clegg’s organ at Blackpool Tower had 
been recorded, for at full blast it produced what I 
then—some ten years ago—believed was the loudest 
sound I had ever heard in my life. David, at his 
most characteristic, ought to have been recorded. 
His successors, pale shadows, toil after him in vain.) 
I doubt if any revolution of the gramophone’s wheel 
of fortune ever brought a more striking; massive con- 
junction than this of the new-machine-cum-Wagner- 
records ; but Columbia’s later process, as exemplified 
in its piano recording, was in its way as remarkable a 
landmark, Going further back, Parlophone’s issue 
of all the Beethoven symphonies, long before anyone 
else had done many, moved me to enthusiasm; and 
its production of Strauss’s Heldenleben, though sadly 
etiolated, to present-day ears, was a high pitch of 
aspiration—too high, doubtless, for the recording 
powers of the time. 


While we count our blessings now, we do well to 
remember the marvels of past days, when, perhaps, 
we had more time (and more money) to enjoy them. 
They were rarer, like the treats of childhood; and I 
think we got keener delight out of our first complete 
symphony than even out of the lavish outpourings of 
last year. I have been looking up my reviews in The 
Music Teacher in the journal’s first year of life (it 
was formerly The Music Student, in Scholes’s day), 
and the figures may usefully remind us that the 
stream of fine records, even then considerable, was in 
some parts of its course a mere trickle, compared with 
the torrent of recent years. I open the volume at 
three random months in 1922, and find in one, eight 
chamber music items and five orchestral : five quartet 
movements here (heaven knows how much cut, some 
of them), and no symphony; A Night on the Bare 
Mountain and the prelude to Tristan are the nearest 
approaches to symphonic stature; in the second 
month, six chamber music items (two Haydn move- 
ments), and eleven orchestral (four overtures and a 
bit of Casse Noisette); and in the third, nineteen 
chamber music records (six containing quartet move- 
ments) and the same number of orchestral discs, 
which this time produce the Unfinished (the old 
Aeolian Orchestra under the energetic Cuthbert 
Whitemore), the Eroica, the Water Music, the Sieg- 
fried Idyll, and three or four overtures. What a 
month! One felt the millennium had come. In the 
whole of that year’s reviews (1922), I find only one 
other complete symphony (the New World), and one 
concerto, which I imagine was the first to be done 
complete—the Beethoven Fifth, with Lamond, which 
I see I hailed as ‘‘ the biggest thing yet done in 
recording.’ There were, of course, half a dozen 
sizeable works besides—Till, Don Juan, Enigma, 
Scheherazade, Franck’s Huntsman, and one or two 
more. Of chamber music works, with all four move- 
ments, there were but two, both issued in two 
monthly instalments, a half a time. Of extracts 
(generally one movement) from other chamber works 
there were about a score. Not at all a bad score, 
either, for 1922; but since then, how times have 
changed! I wish I had kept account of the biggest 
month, Has any reader done so? Memory does not 
serve, but there should somewhere be careful people 
who can astonish us with figures. 

When was the first complete work recorded? I 
have been making a little investigation, with the kind 
co-operation of Mr. H. Walter Legge (whose attrac- 
tive notes in H.M.V. albums will be remembered). 
Mr. Legge mentions that as far back as 1908 the 
Italian H.M.V. recorded Ernani complete on about 
forty single-sided ten-inch records, and that such things 
as Fledermaus and Pagliacci were available in more 
or less complete form as far back as 1907. The first 
complete recording of a symphony was—guess when ? 
—in 1918, when the Fifth was done under Nikisch, 
by the Berlin Philharmonic (040786—7). Two years 
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earlier the first uncut work of substance was recorded 
—tLeonora No. 8. How interesting and instructive it 
would be to compare this with the magnificent 
Columbia performance which we hailed in May as one 
of the richest offerings yet made. 

Here are some more “ firsts ’’; the dates of several 
surprised me: the first chamber music, movements 
from Schumann’s Op. 68 Trio, and a Mendelssohn 
Scherzo, appeared in March, 1905, played by Amina 
Goodwin, Simonetti, and Whitehouse (the London 
Trio); the first complete chamber work, the Bach 
double concerto, came out in April, 1915, by Kreisler, 
Zimbalist, and a string quartet (2—07918—20) : this 
I remember very well, and I wish now that I had kept 
it in my library. First complete quartet, by the 
Catteralls : Brahms, Op. 51, No. 1 (D791—4)—as late 
as June, 19283—a comment on either taste or enter- 
prise, or both! First symphony orchestra excerpts : 
in 1907 (an annus mirabilis), by La Scala, the Wag- 
ner Ride (GC50551); and in July, 1909, the New 
Symphony, under Ronald, did the Peer Gynt first 
suite (0594—5). After the first complete work, 
Leonora, came, three months later (in January of 
1912), half the Unfinished, also done by Ronald and 
his band. Pagliacci was the first complete opera made 
for sale in this country. It was done at Milan 
in June, 1907, with the composer conducting, the 
singers being Huguet, Paoli, Ciguda, Pini and 
Corsi. And the first complete album is given as a set 
of Gregorian Chant records by the Sistine Choir, con- 
ducted by Perosi—away back in the dim ages of 
April, 1904. For these notes, the result of research, 
I express my hearty thanks. They show that even 
** before the flood ’’ there were exciting doings in 
the land of gramophony. I wonder how many odd 
records from those 1907 sets remain! Books have no 
long life, and records, one would expect, earlier get 
their doom-crack. The discovery of even a single disc 
from Pag. of 1907 would be exciting. Has any reader 
a collection of first editions? 

Of gadgets, others can tell better than I. Always 
in reasonable awe of machinery which I do not under- 


Splendid Records of a brilliant Work 


VIOLONCELLO 
CONCERTO in D MAJOR (Tartini) 


Played by 
RUDOLF HINDEMITH (’Cello) with 
THE BERLIN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
E 11151/2 Two 12 inch d/s records 4/- each 








Only on 


PARLOPHONE 


stand, I have passed happily through many demon- 
strations of marvels—happy, because the ear was 
trained to tell the truth as it heard it, whatever the 
greedy eye might covet or be blinded by. One of my 
liveliest experiences was when I wandered far West, 
down by the river, and was entertained by a cheerful 
gentleman who, as I held an ordinary-looking disc, 
suddenly: jerked it out of my hand, and proceeded to 
bounce it on the floor, and then to show how smil- 
ingly it came up to be played. I don’t think that 
disc was ever on the market, but the long-playing 
record, with its gadget controller, which I saw that 
same day, had a short life, and I used to spend a good 
deal of time trying to get the controller to work 
absolutely evenly. By its aid a twelve-inch record 
would provide a whole quartet. The recording, I am 
afraid, was then pretty bad, but hopes were bright. 
It is really surprising, after all the marvels of the 
talkies, that the long-playing record is not yet in our 
hands, and that we have to go on helping to make 
our homes into dangerous structures by accumulating 
the old clumsy discs in them. The contents of the 
discs have amazingly altered for the better, but their 
form, size and weight remain antediluvian. The 
waistcoat-pocket ribbon record should be a common- 
place long before the 200th number of this journal 
appears, to celebrate the march of progress during 
another eight long years. I turn to look at the couple 
of battalions of records behind me (weight, approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a ton), and add my prayer 
for the speeding of the day when a man will be able 
to take his gramophone in one hand and his com- 
plete library of records in another, and make himself 
a blessing—or something else—in any chosen place, 
at no more expenditure of energy than he uses in 
walking to the office with a couple of brief-bags. 
Where, in that day, will W.R.A. be? Still at the re- 
ceipt of custom—or will the bill be finally receipted ? 
If the gusto lasts, will the grace of his public? 
Neither has yet failed him, and in both he happily 
remembers good times past and present, and prays 
for more to come. 








SPECIAL * EXPERT’ PRODUCTS 


Handmade Sound Boxes, for any make of gramophone 
35/- and 65/- 
Baldwin Wireless Loud Speaker Gramophone Attachment 25/- 
“Expert” Hand-cut Fibre Needles, Specially Treated 2/- per 50 
“Expert” Hand-cut Fibre Needles, Specially Treated, for use in 
Pick Ups only 2/- per 25 1/- per Doz. 
Specially Adjusted Columbia Fibre Cutters 4/- 
“Expert” Record Brush—It Really Cleans the Record 1/9 
“Expert” Air-tight Fibre Container and Dryer 5/6 


E. M. GINN 
55, Rathbone Place, Oxford St., London, W. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


A 


SEVEN YEARS’ 


RETROSPECT 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


N obedience to the Editorial behest, I have been 
if busily engaged during recent days in preparing for 

this centenary number a catalogue that will, we 
trust, prove useful as well as interesting to our 
readers. It is a list representing the pick of the 
choicest vocal records from among the thousands 
(yes, it must be thousands) that I have written about 
since I began work for THE GRAMOPHONE in June, 
1924. The magazine was then not quite a year old, 
and I have always somehow had a feeling of regret 
that I was not privileged to write for it from the 
start. On the other hand, I am always grateful to 
my Editor-in-Chief and to my London Editor for 
having given me the opportunity to do so as soon as 
they could, as well as for the unfailing support and 
moral encouragement which they have never ceased 
to accord their devoted contributor, 


When I wrote my first article under the new 
heading of THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER, ex- 
plaining therein the circumstances of my twenty 
years’ previous experience in connection with the 
instrument and its product, I little dreamed that an- 
other seven years of such progress and development 
lay before me as those which are more than com- 
pleted with the 100th number of this journal. It has 
indeed been a marvellous period of advance, alike 
in regard to the perfecting of the process through the 
invention of the electrical method of recording the 
human voice, the vast improvement in the truthful- 
ness and quality of the reproduction, and the 
superiority of the material in which modern records 
are preserved. For the singer it has represented an 
enormous gain in facility and comfort, through being 
allowed a fair chance to do oneself justice whilst 
facing a sympathetic microphone in place of a resent- 
ful and distorting horn. What that change has 
meant to the operator no less than the performer can 
only be known to those who have ‘* gone through 
the mill.’”? You would hardly credit what hours of 
positive torment, of suspense, vexation, and dis- 
appointment, had to be endured before the passable 
result was arrived at. Still less would you believe 
how many first-rate artists with recognized vocal 
talent were ruthlessly rejected and wasted be- 
cause their ‘* tests ’’—often not real tests of actual 
merit at all—failed to earn the approval of self-satis- 
fied committees whose solitary consideration was the 
achievement of certain commercial results, And, 
knowing what I do, I am not prepared to assert that 


considerations of a similar kind are not continuing 
to exist under the easier conditions of to-day. Any- 
how, one thing is certain; it is now a comparatively 
simple matter for vocalists of the second rank to 
make better commercial records than those accom- 
plished with infinite difficulty by the greater artists 
of a day gone by. The amplifier is largely responsible 
for this illusion. 

For these reasons, apart from their enormous per- 
sonal interest, the old pre-electric records which I 
first wrote about in THE GRAMOPHONE possess a 
measure of sentimental value that I fancy will be 
shared by many of my readers. They cannot be 
duplicated ; but it may be that spare copies of the 
majority of them are still to be had. Remember, 
those included in the following list were what I con- 
sider to have been the choicest from every point of 
view, the artistic no less than the mechanical and 
technical; and some of them were extraordinarily 
fine—far finer than the noisy, over-amplified speci- 
mens that we too often hear now. I have not been 
listening to them over again for the purpose of 
making this catalogue ; nor was it necessary to do so. 
But I have carefully re-read every article and review 
that I have written in this connection—a labour of 
duty, mind, not of love—and I think I may say that 
I have found I had a more or less distinct recollection 
of every record. 

Those of earliest date include many that are of 
quite remarkable interest. It should be borne in mind 
that my group-articles, dealing with various com- 
posers, various schools and periods of opera, 
oratorios, lieder, and so forth, were spread over a 
very wide area and enabled me to gather in my net 
all the gems of a then-untouched mass of treasures. 
As time went on the older stock gradually became 
exhausted until, in 1926-7, the new electrical record- 
ing began by degrees to replace everything else. And 
a very wonderful crescendo has been the result. 


A SELECTION OF NOTABLE RECORDS 


(with references to ‘* The Gramophone and the Singer” and 


Monthly Reviews) 


1924 
Sembrich, Una voce, H.M.V. DB431 July 
Galli-Curci, Una voce, H.M.V. DB261 a 
Melba, Caro nome, H.M.V. DB346 August 


Galli-Curci, Caro nome, H.M.V. DB257 ... “ “ 
Galli-Curci, Oh / fors’ é lui, H.M.V. DB257 - ” 
Scotney, Caro nome, Voc. A0191... be fe? a 
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1924 
Dawson, Prologue to Pagliacci, H.M.V. C1259 .. 
Ruffo, Prologue to Pagliacci, H.M.V. DB464 
Stracciari, Prologue to Pagliacci, Col. X328 
Amato, Prologue to Pagliacci, Fonotipia 74142 
Formichi, Prologue to Pagliacci, Col. 1487 sok 
Zanelli, Prologue to Pagliacci, H.M.V. DA398 ... 
Constantino, Celeste Aida, Col. A679 Si “ 
Martinelli, Celeste Aida, H.M.V. DB335... 
Hipolito Lazaro, Celeste Aida, Col. 7342... 
Caruso, Celeste Aida, H.M.V. DB144 _.... 
Onégin, Mon coeur s’ouvre, Brunswick 518 


1925 
Formichi, Two Rigoletto airs, Col. L1578 
Radford, Two Messiah airs, H.M.V. E277 
Homer, O Thou that tellest, H.M.V. DB303 
Lunn, He shall feed, H.M.V. DB506 Soe 
Homer, Two Messiah airs, H.M.V. DB301 
Jordan, Messiah recits, Col. 973 ... 
Allin, Why do the nations ?, Col. 1453 ... 
Stevens, Two Messiah airs, Voc. DO20145 
Whitehill, Jt is enough, H.M.V. DB438 ... 
Lunn, O rest in the Lord, H.M.V. DB504 
Oalvé, Habafera from Carmen, Pathé 5559 
Maria Gay, Habaiera from Carmen, Col. A5279 
Farrar, Seguidilla from Carmen, H.M.V. DB244 
Formichi, Toreador’s Song, Col. D5586—7 
Lappas, Flower Song, Col. D1463 
Muratore, Flower Song, Pathé 5204 - 
Gluck, Alma, Micaela’s Air, H.M.V. DB279 
Buckman, Davies, Ranalow, etc., Madam 
Butterfly (first Opera Album), H.M.V. 
Ruffo, Nemico della patria, H.M.V. DB242 es 
Rethberg, La Mamma morta, Brunswick 50054 
Caruso, Come un bel di, H.M.V. DA117... 
Bonci, Amor ti vieta, Col. 8086 
Hislop and Gilly, Butterfly duet, H.M. v. DB743° 
Chaliapine, Voici donc les débris, H.M.V. DB106 
Hempel, Robert, toi que, H.M.V. DB297... 
Caruso, Bianca al par, H.M.V. DB115 
Journet, Pif Paf, H.M.V. 
Tamagno, Re del cielo, H.M.V. DR104 
Kalter, Ah, mon fils, Odeon XX72661 
Galli-Curci, Shadow Song, H.M.V. DA260 
Tetrazzini, Shadow Song, H.M.V. DB534 
Amato, Sei vindicata, H.M.V. DB636 
Ruffo, Adamastor, H.M.V. DB406 
Caruso, O Paradiso, H.M.V. DB117 
Piccaver, O Paradiso, Polydor J22015 
Battistini, Averla tanto amata, H.M.V. DB210 
Dux, Dove sono and Deh vieni, Polydor 72890 ... 
Battistini, Non piz andrai, H.M.V. DB736 
Chaliapine, Madamina, H.M.V. DA555 . . 
Farrar and Scotti, La ei davem, H.M.V. DK111_ 
Patti, Batti, batti, H.M.V. 03055 a 
Sembrich, Batti, batti, H.M.V. DB428 
Hempel, Batti, batti, Polydor T24006 
Schumann, Batti, batti, Polydor 65655 . ‘ 
Gogorza, Serenade from Don Giovanni, H.M. V. 
DB154 ; 
McCormack, // mio ‘gsnere, H. M. v. DB324 


1926 
Jurjevskaya, Air from Iphigenie auf Tauris 
(Gluck) and Ach! ich cae (Mozart), Parlo. 
E10278 _.... me 
Bettendorf, Marschallin airs | from. Rosenkavalier, 
Parlo. E10341 : 
Chaliapine, Russian Songs, H.M.V. DB757 
Gigli, O Paradiso and M’appari, H.M.V. DB109 


Lehmann and — Mozart duets, ied 


72933 


September 


October 


” 


9° 
°° 
November 


January 
February 


August 
October 


” 


” 


3° 
November 


January 


” 


1926 

Ivogtin, Queen of the Night aria, Polydor 85310 

Bettendorf and Schorr, Duet from Magic Flute 

Plangon, Airs from Magic Flute, H.M.V. DB657 

Radford, Airs from Magic Flute, H.M.V. E78 ... 

Schumann, Ah, lo so, Polydor 65811 —... 

Ivogiin, Martern aller Artern, Polydor 85303... 

Hempel, Martern aller Artern, H.M.V. DB331 ... 

Bori, In uomini, in soldati, H.M.V. DA132 

Lunn, Non piz di fiori, H.M.V. DB517 . 

Bohnen, Wotan’s Abschied, Polydor 8527 7 

Alda, Caruso and Journet, Trio from J eg giees 
H.M.V. DM126 ... 4 

Pinza, Il lacerato spirito, H. M. V. DB699_ ash 

Caruso and Scotti, Solenne in quest’ ora, H.M. Vv. 
DM105_... axe 

Destinn, La Vergine degl’ ‘angeli, ‘Col. A5398 ... 

Rosa Ponselle, Pace, pace, mio Dio, H.M.V. 
DB1275 ... aii 

Battistini, Urna fatale, H.M.V. DB738 ... 

Bettendorf, Two airs from Un Ballo in M aschera, 
Parlo. E10431__... 

Caruso and Scotti, Duet from Don ‘Carlos, . M. v. 
apeeedd 4s. des 

Ruffo, Per me giunto, H.M.V. DB178 ’ 

Allin, She alone charmeth (Gounod), Col. 756 

Barrientos, Waltz from Mireille, Col. 7338 

Melba, Ophelia’s Mad Scene (Thomas), H.M.V. 
DB364 sa... ne 

Galli-Curci, Ophelia’s 
H.M.V. DB927 ... 

Gogorza, Vision fugitive, H. M. V. “DB627 

Gilly, Légende de la Sauge, H.M.V. DB693 

Kappel, Closing Scene (dtterdammerung), 
Polydor 66099 pe or exe ve 

Olszewska, Waltraute (Gétterddmmerung), Poly- 
dor 72982 By id as 

Caruso, O Rachel (La Juive), M.V. DB123 ... 

Austral, I/ va venir (La Juive), H.M.V. D798 

Destinn and Caruso, Sento una forza, H.M.V. 
DB616 a ais 

Baklanov, Air from The Demon sents desa 
H.M.V. DA465 ... : 

Melchior, Two Siegfried pieces, Parlo. E10442 . 

Leider, Ozean, du Ungeheuer, Polydor 65625... 

Tudor Davies, O ’tis a glorious sight, H.M.V. D932 

Journet, Calunnia and Serenade ( ron, H.M.V. 
DB921 ae = 

Kurz, Sonnambula e airs, Poly dor 72953 ... 

Nordica, Swicidio, Col. 74021 ex 

Barrientos, Bell Song (Lakmé), Col. 7338 

Cavalieri, Vissi d’arte and In quelle trine, Col. 
A5178 oats ae 

Lipkovska and Baklanov, Rigoletto duet, Col. 
A5296 a5 

Chaliapine, Airs from M efistofele, H.M.V. DB942 

Bonci, Airs from Rigoletto, Col. D8083 , 

Zenatello, Celeste Aida and Cielo e mar, Col. 
A5400 es ai 

Hislop and Granforte, Solenne in quest’ ora, 
H.M.V. DB939 ... 

Ljungberg and Widdop, W alkare Love Duet, 
H.M.V. D1322 ... 

Ponselle and a Final duet, Aida, i. M. V. 
DA 809 

Schlusnus, Two airs ; from Tannhdauser, Polydor 
66408 wide ‘ex - ‘ 


Mad Scene (Thomas), 


1927 

Galli-Curci, Shadow Song, H.M.V. DA817 
(Ti-st allusion to electrical recording.] 

Bette. lorf, Pete thou mighty hemmed Parlo. 
E10525 


February 


” 


June 


July 


September 


” 


October 


January 


February 











a 
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1927 1928 
Rethberg, Ritorna vincitor and O Patria mia Dal Monte, Mad Scene (Lucia), H.M.V. DB1015 ‘February 

(Aida), Brunswick 50084 oe . February Ljungberg, Airs from Forza del “rT H.M.V. 
Bettendorf and Melchior, Bridal duet, Lohengrin, D1352_—Ci.... a3 + 

Parlo. E10515, 10527, and E10540_—i.:.. “ Gigli and de Luca, Solenne : in quest’ ora, “HM.V. 

Culp, Ave Maria (Schubert), Polydor 70531 7 DB1050 ... ” 
Gerhardt, Erl-kénig (Schubert), Voc. A02125 es Schorr, Sachs Monologue, H. M. V. D1351_ oa mm 
Hempel, Hark / hark, the lark, H.M.V. DA382 . ‘ Schumann, Alleluia and Vedrai carino, H.M.V. 

Slez&k, Du bist die Ruh’, Polydor 65774 , a DA845__.. ... March 
McCormack, Serenade (Schubert ), H.M.V. DA458 + Schipa, Two airs from Il Barbie re, H. M. V. “DA874 a 
Haley, Who is Sylvia ?, Voc. X9561 Pe Tauber, Schubert’s Winterreise, Parlo. RO20037-— 

Dux, Wohin ?, Polydor 70688... March 42 pe! % 
Culp, Frauenliebe und Leben, Odeon X52948- 55 Re Lehmann and Kiepura, Duets from Le’ Tosca, 
Onégin, Du bist wie eine Blume, Brunswick10213 Z Parlo. R20048 _... ” 
Chaliapine, Two Grenadiers, H.M.V. DB933 :. Widdop, Airs from Prince Igor ‘and Lohengrin, 
Rehkemper, Lrl-kénig and aga =e H.M.V.D1353_—=Oi«w«wz.. April 

66006 sal ~ April Heldy and Ansseau, Duet from Carme n, “H.M.V. 

Slezak, Der Nussbaum, Polydor 62423 ... of DB1115 ... 9 
Slezak, Lotosblume and Brahms’s Standchen, Scacciati and Granda, O dolce mani, ¢ ol. L 2078 May 

Polydor 62424 2 Schoene, Airs of Liz (Turandot), H.M.V. E503 . ” 
Onégin, Vier ernste Gesdnge (Brahms), "Polydor Olszewska, Card Scene (Carmen), H.M.V. D1363 ‘ 

72919-20 ‘ . Formichi, Airs from Andrea Chénier and 
Schumann-Heink, Sapphische Ode, “HLM.V. DA525 me Rigoletto, Col. L2065 : June 
Lunn, Sapphische Ode, H.M.V. DA597 ... ‘ ie Stabile, Airs from Don Giovanni, r ‘ol. D1612 2 “ 
Gerhardt, Von ewiger Liebe, H.M.V. DB848 ... __,, Bettendorf, Senta’s Ballad, Parlo. E10706 - 
Zenatello and Noto, Otello duet, H.M.V. DB953 2 Galli-Curci, Homer, Gigli, de Luca, Pinza and 
Eva Turner, Vissi d’arte and Voi che sapete, Bada, Sextet from Lucia and Quartet from 

Col. L1836 (recorded at Covent Garden) see tae Rigoletto, H.M.V. DQ102 s% Sin ieee 
Van Endert, Standchen (Strauss), Polydor 19110 May Henschel, Das Wandern and Der Leiermann, 

Schorr, Traum durch die Sanmereng, Polydor Col. D1621 ; J4 rae ss 

62379 ae re Branzell, Airs from Gioconda ‘and Trovatore, 
Gerhardt, Auf dem grinen Balcon and Ver. Parlo. E10719 .. duly 

borgenheit (Wolf), H.M.V. DA715 ae Pe Burg, baritone airs from 7 ‘annhduser, Parlo. 
Rehkemper, Prometheus, Polydor 66004.. a E10721 bie gate 
Scheidl, Archibald Douglas (Loewe), Polydor Eva Turner, Airs from Turandot and Aida, Col. 

66009 si NS DIGie .... August 
Allin, Edward (Loew: e), Col. L1466 ‘ af Kipnis, Der Wanderer and other Schubert songs, 

Stabile, Onore and Quand ero (Falstaff, Col. Col. L2134—6 October 

L1970 to ‘ x ia Chaliapine, Vi ravviso and ‘Ave ‘Signor, “HM.V. 

Kipnis, Wotan’s Abschied, H. M. V. D1225. ... June DA962__—.. +5 
Jeritza, I] est doux and Adieu, foréts, H.M.V. Larsen-Todsen, Closing Scene ( atte nddmmerung), 

DB1041 ... : . July Parlo. E10756—.. ” 
Fleta, Celeste Aida ‘and Una vengine, “HM.V. Austral, Ocean, thou mighty monster, “HM.V. 

DB1053 August D1504 sat Ee ae ... November 
Spani and Granforte, Pagliacci “duet, “HM.V. Leider, Abscheulicher (Fidelio), H.M.V. D1497 .... December 

DB1046 _ ... Fr Inghilleri, — and eves al aaah Parlo. 

Gervase Elwes, Love went a- riding (Bridge), Col. RO20070 ue - 

L1325 Ek September 
John Coates, Eleanore (C ‘oleridge- ‘Tay lor), Voe. 

A0246_.. , 1929 
Megane, Sweet Venevil (Delius), H. M. V. "E430. =) Hislop and Chaliapine, Faust at Covent ne 
Eva Turner, Ritorna vincitor, Col. D1578 F be H.M.V. DB1189 . January 
Gervase Elwes, Full fathom five and Lake of Peter Dawson, Song of the ‘Flea, H.M.V. C1579. - 

Innisfree, Col. L1398 ... ..» October Martinelli, Two Pagliacci airs, H.M.V. DB1139 i 
Brunskill, Sea Pictures (Elgar), Col. 9170-2... na Dal Monte, Carneval di Venezia Variations, 

John Coates, Speak, Music (Elgar), Voc. A0299 ss H.M.V. DB1001 id 
Suddaby, Charming Chloe (German), H.M.V. E421 x Onégin, Che fard, H.M.V. DB1190° February 
Elwes, Morning Hymn (Henschel), H.M.V. B322 i Piccaver, Ah / si ben mio, Brunswick 50115 3 is 
Labbette and Reed, Songs for voice and violin Lehmann, Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod), Parlo. 

(Holst), Col. L1590 a. . RO20076 g és 
Fraser Gange, Sea Fever (Ireland), HM. E3. We Leider, Airs from Don Giovanni and 'Armide, 
Chaliapine, Boris Godounov re-recordings, H.M. v. H.M.V. D1547__... March 

DB934 .... PA Ponselle, Martinelli and Pinza, Trio @roun Forza 
Martinelli, re- -recordings, H. M. Vv. DA891, “‘DB979 es del Destino, H.M.V.DB1202 ... wad + 
Lehmann, L., Ozean, du Ungeheuer, Parlo. R20024 - Borgioli and Gentile, Duets from La Traviata, 

Horace Stevens, Four nin from ‘‘ Maud,” Voc. Col. L1639 ia p 9 

KO5186 ... : e November Andrésen, Airs from Magic Flute, HLM.V. C1625 oy 

Giannini, Madre pietosa, H.M.V. DB1217 .. April 

1928 Seinemeyer, Liebestod (T'ristan), Parlo. E10829... —,, 
Santley, Father O’ Flynn, Col. 373 January Seinemeyer, Vissi d’arte and Cantate (Tosca), 

Ben Davies, 7'0 Mary, H.M.V. D100 Parlo. E10851 June 


Elwes, On Wenlock Edge(V.Williams), Col 7363-5 
Dale Smith, Silent Noon, Col. 9245 we jis 


” 


Bettendorf and Branzell, | Duets from Lohengrin, 
Parlo. E10852__... 
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1929 
Ponselle, Casta Diva, H.M.V. DB1280 July 
Jeritza, Vissi d’arte H.M.V. DA972 5 
Galli-Curci and De Luca, Duets from Rigoletto, 

H.M.V. DA1028 . , ” 
Nessi, Baracchi, and Venturini, “Turandot Trio, 

Col. D1663 A ds is 
Olgina, Bell Song, Decca $10002. August 
Sheridan and Pertile, Duet from Manon ‘Lescaut, 

H.M.V. DB1281 n - 
Jokl, Airs from Don Pasquale ‘and Stradella, 

Parlo. E10884_... September 
Seinemeyer and Jung, F lower duet from Butterfly 

Parlo. E10883__.... ” 
Lehmann, Agatha’s Air” '( Freischiitz), Parlo. 

R20087_ ... ; 
Sir George Henschel, album ‘(four records), 

Columbia . October 
Tauber, Airs from Tales of Hoffmann, Parlo. 

R20089_... mm 
Ljungberg, Finale from Salome, H. M. V. D1699 .. ‘ie 
Heddle Nash, Airs from Don Giovanni, Col. 9880 si 
Andrésen, Hagen and Pogner excerpts, Col. L2341 November 
Mayr, Finale Act 2, Rosenkavalier, Col. L2340 ... es 

1930 
Widdop, Lend me your aid, H.M.V. D1742 February 
Zanelli, Airs from Otello, H.M.V. DB1173 - 
Schorr, Wahn Monolog, iH. M.V. D1734 . e 
Inghilleri, Finale, Act 1, La Tosca, H.M. V. D1701 m 
Andrésen, 7'om der Reimer (Loewe), Col. L2372 - 
Caruso, Deh! ch’ io ritorni (Africaine), H.M.V. 

DB1386 April 
Schumann, Airs from Fledermaus, i. M.V. E545 May 
Olszewska, Sapphische Ode and Mainacht, H.M.V. 

E546 ed oe 
Heldy, Waltz Song (Roméo) and Depuis le jour 

( Louise), H.M.V. DB1304 se = 
Gigli, O Paradiso, H.M.V. DB1382 anes a 
Schorr, Flying Dutchman aeaeeiett H.M.V. 

D1813 <n me 
Inghilleri, Lri tu and Pari siamo, i. M. v. "D1823 a 
Abridged Carmen (French version), Polydor June 
Slezak, Standchen and Morgen (Strauss), Polydor 

23017.—i... : 
Supervia and Ferraris, Duet from H dnsel and 

Gretel, Parlo. R20111 ... * 
Titterton, Spring and Prize Songs (Wagner), 

Decca K516 e A 
Lehmann, Solos from Lohengrin, Parlo. RO20113 J uly 
Baklanov, Airs from Prince Igor, Parlo. E11014 me 
Horace Stevens, Wotan’s Abschied, Decca K527 August 
Rethberg and Schorr, Duet from M ciara 

H.M.V. DB1421 . October 


Baumer, Airs from Tannhéuser, Parlo. E11035_ " 
Supervia, Spanish Songs (de Falla), Parlo. 
RO20117-9 me 
Ninon Vallin, Songs (Reynaldo "Hahn), Parlo. 
RO20120 isk 
Piccaver, Airs from. Turandot, Polydor 95352 — - 
Chaliapine, Airs from Faust, H.M.V. DB1437 ... 
Rehkemper, Songs (Hugo Wolf), Polydor 27186 5 
Abridged La Bohéme, Polydor 95362-6 
Lehmann, Excerpts Sieglinde and Isolde’s Liebes- 
tod, Parlo. R20122 6 


Lucky the man who has all ine treasures in his 
library. Very many of them are collectors’ pieces, 
long withdrawn from the catalogues, owing to lack 
of public support : a few have been re-recorded elec- 
trically with new numbers. 


November 


HERMAN KLEIN. 


FRENCH H.M.V. RECORDS 


The latest batch of vocal records obtained from the Cie 
Francaise du Gramophone takes me almost through the whole 
gamut of my gramophone experience. Among my most 
cherished possessions were a couple of records by Pol Plancon. 
One of these contained the swaggering Air du Tambour-Major 
from Thomas’s Le Caid. As nowsung by M. Huberdeau (L854) 
we gain much from the recording but lose something in the 
singing. M. Huberdeau’s voice is somewhat too cadaverous 
for this gallant outpouring of exploits in love and war. None 
the less, it is good and should be a popular record. 

A little later Marcel Journet was one of my prime favourites 
and one of his best records was his interpretation of the jolly 
cook Boniface trying to cheer up the disconsolate juggler Jean 
by telling him the Legend of the Safe Bush in Act II of Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame. Vanni-Marcoux now acts the part 
of the ever-cheerful cook and does it as well, or nearly, as his 
great compatriot (DA1159). 

De Luca is a link between the old and the new, for while I 
treasured his records many years ago his art has survived the 
electric process of recording and his new records to me seem 
even better than his old ones. In DB1455 he is joined by 
Elizabeth Rethberg (one of my favourites among present-day 
singers) in a magnificent duet from Aida. This is the duet 
between Aida and her father in Act III, commencing Ciel / mio 
Padre on page 210 of the Ricordi vocal score. This is an ideal 
record. Two glorious voices perfectly matched and with 
no suspicion of over-amplification or over-nearness to the 
microphone, or whatever one cares to call the disease that is 
still distressingly prevalent. The accompaniment is beautifully 
balanced and the bite of bow on string very well recorded. 

Another of my favourite singers of to-day is Toti dal Monte. 
For her new record (DB1319) she has chosen two charming 
little songs by Bianchini— Ninna Nanna and Redentor in 
Famegia. The mezzo-tone is rarely beautiful and the muted 
strings of the accompaniment are splendidly recorded. 

Two small plum-label records which should be very popular 
in England at the present time each contain a couple of jolly 
songs from Offenbach’s La Vie Parisienne. They are made 
by Mireille Berthon (K6126) and Emile Rousseau (K6127). 

The best of the new French H.M.V. orchestral records takes 
me batk five years to the infancy of electrical recording when 
Stanley Chapple and the Vocalion Company’s Orchestra scored 
such a success with a record of two numbers from Ravel’s suite 
Le Tombeau de Couperin. Piero Coppola and the Orchestra of 
the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire have now recorded 
the whole suite (W1163 and 4), and a very fine job they have 
made of it. Ravel’s piquant orchestration is splendidly 
recorded and for once in a while we have real pianos and 
pianissimos. The four movements of this charming suite 
are coupled as follows: Prelude and Forlane on W1163 and 
Minuet and Rigaudon on W1164. 

Lovers of César Franck have now an alternative version of 
the Rédemption orchestral interlude to that recently issued 
by the Polydor Company. This version, made by Piero 
Coppola and the Société desConcerts du Conservatoire Orchestra, 
occupies both sides of a twelve-inch record (W1159) and one 
side of a ten-inch record (P860), and both playing and recording 
are good. The odd side of the small record contains a lovely 
bit of tone painting, Psyché enlevée par les Zephyrs from 
Franck’s Psyché. 

In addition to conductor, on L855 Piero Coppola appears as 
composer. Deux Danses Symphoniques— Blues and Habanera— 
is a modernistic suite in jazz style and the Blues is the most 
amusing trifle of its kind I have heard since Eric Coates’s 
Three Bears. 

Lastly, we get from Magda Tagliafero a fine performance 
of Debussy’s suite Pour le Piano. This suite is too familiar 
to concert-goers to need description, and is reckoned among 
Debussy’s finest music for the piano. 


W. A. C. 
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THE MUSIC-LOVER : 


IS HE BORN OR MADE? 


by EUGENE GOOSSENS 


average man of no particular musical tastes or 

abilities into intelligent understanding and 
appreciation of music ? Always a matter for interested 
speculation among musicians, this question has 
acquired a deeper significance since the universal radio 
boom has made great music 
accessible in the homes of a 


TT: what extent is it possible to spoonfeed the 


It is this kind of listener—the man who ‘* knows 
what he likes and likes what he knows ’’—when he 
chances to hear it—who is puzzled and often actively 
infuriated by modern music. Unable or unwilling to 
make the mental readjustments essential to the assi- 
milation of music that has progressed beyond the type of 
fare he can appreciate without 
effort, such a man will sneer at 





vast new and untried public. 

Now, indeed, is the time for 
those among us who have long 
felt convinced that the general 
public, given opportunities of 
hearing good music, would 
respond eagerly and _ instan- 
taneously, to put our theories 
to the test. Personally, I have 
come to modify my own 
former views: to realise that 
to feed children—or grown- 
ups—with classical and 
modern masterpieces is by no 
means to ensure that they will 
assimilate them, For I have 
found that not only morons 
and half-wits but very many 
excellent and worthy people 
are constitutionally incapable 
of anything beyond the most 
rudimentary musical apprecia- 
tion. 

Up to a certain point, the 
great majority of normal 
human beings are intrigued by 
the sound of music. But it is 
equally true that, arriving at the stage where passive 
receptiveness must be replaced by active listening, 
the average listener, shirking the effort necessary to 
those wishing to navigate music’s uncharted seas, 
remains content to rest on his oars in some placid 
melodic backwater, For while some among us are 
born musical and some achieve musicality, no man 
living can have musicality thrust upon him. 

Apart from the small minority who actively dis- 
like music, one can visualise, broadly, two distinct 
types of musical reaction. To the active, questing 
mind, music is an integral part of life, an ever- 
recurring hunger which must be satisfied. On the 
other hand, there is the passive listener, ready to hear 
and casually enjoy a holiday concert on the pier or a 
wireless programme at his own fireside, but who never 
so much as contemplates setting out on his own 
account in search of musical adventures. 








EUGENE GOOSSENS 


Bartok and dismiss the works 
of Stravinsky as ** an infernal 
row.’ Yet this same individual 
would be ashamed to admit 
that he had not read the latest 
novel or seen the latest play. 
The proportion of otherwise 
well-educated and _ cultured 
people who expend _ endless 
time and energy in keeping 





pace with modern develop- 
ments in every other art, yet 
openly pride themselves upon 
being back numbers’ where 
musical novelties are con- 
cerned, is little short of 
astounding. 


There is no doubt, however, 
that good music of one kind or 
another is appreciated by 
every normal human being. 
And while attempts to force all 
sorts and conditions of music 
down the throats of all sorts 
and conditions of men are fore- 
doomed to failure, a policy 
of providing something for 
every taste is a far better and subtler approach to 
the ideal of a musical nation than a highbrow, high- 
handed ‘‘ take it or leave it ’’ attitude which merely 
results in antagonising the ordinary man. 

Ideally, two well-defined types of musical entertain- 
ment should be made accessible to everyone. The 
** popular ”’ concert of good but easily-assimilated 
music can and should run in double harness with the 
concert featuring such colossal works of art as 
Brahms’ Fourth and Mahler’s Eighth Symphonies. 
In this way, the dual purpose is served of catering for 
both the unadventurous lover of the well-known and 
the man to whom music and musical exploration are 
part and parcel of existence. 

The average ‘‘ popular concert ’’ goer will always 
feel more or less at sea when faced with performances 
of modern music or with the highly complicated musi- 
cal structure of such works as Gétterdimmerung. Yet, 
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here and there, some “ ordinary ”’ listener, un- 


wittingly possessed of a more than ordinary capacity 
for musical appreciation, is brought into touch with 
one of music’s supreme masterpieces and becomes 
fired with determination so to increase his musical 
knowledge and understanding as to make the work 
that has thus unexpectedly and profoundly moved 
him a part of himself. And so a new music-lover is 
born. 

Here we have epitomised the musical justification 
—if justification be needed—of broadcasting. What 
other musical organisation can ever hope to exercise 
so enormous and far-flung an influence: to bring the 
greatest things in music within the reach of those 
who, having ears to hear, had formerly lacked either 
the means or the opportunity ? 

I have heard musicians and music-lovers speak 


slightingly of wireless. Musical taste, they argue, is 
being degraded by the incessant and indiscriminate 


— 












use of the loudspeaker. Mistakenly, I think, they 
regard broadcasting, not as a means to a musical 
end but as an end in itself, and a full-stop at that. 

Surely that people should be enabled to hear music, 
whether through the medium of loudspeaker, gramo- 
phone or concert hall, is the matter of prime impor- 
tance? And what medium but the almost universally 
accessible wireless could have raised the status of 
musical entertainment from that of a luxury for the 
few to a daily necessity for the many within the short 
space of ten years? 

Wireless cannot create love and appreciation for 
the greatest music in minds incapable of assimilating 
anything more profound than “‘ The Rosary.”’ But 
it can, and does, awaken latent musical tastes in 
thousands of born music lovers who, in a radioless 
world, would inevitably have remained cut off from 
Bach and Beethoven, Delius and Bax, for the rest of 
their lives, 

EuGENE Goossrxs. 


x 


AND WHAT OF SIBELIUS? 


A Note by LIONEL GILMAN 


to try over some records and there by a happy chance 
I met Mr. Sydney Grew, Editor of The British 
Musician. Together we compared two versions of some Chopin 
Mazurkas and soon he was expounding a Philosophy of Music 
based on his conviction that there are three supreme composers, 
Bach, Mozart and Beethoven, to whom he had always turned 
for inspiration or consolation in all the chief joys and sorrows 
of a life spent in music. Those who know his writings will 
appreciate how absorbingly interesting he would make such a 
subject, and when we were interrupted by a gentle voice 
enquiring down the stairs whether I had gone to sleep, I 
was startled to find that it was seven o’clock and they were 
waiting to close up for the night. It apparently just occurred 
to my companion that he was due to give a lecture somewhere 
in Langham Place in about a quarter of an hour, and as 
he seemed to have only the vaguest notion of its whereabouts, 
I volunteered to see him on his way. Together we turned out 
into the unpleasant night, and as we bumped our way along 
Oxford Street, he continued with unabated eloquence and en- 
thusiasm to recount how in various crises of his life he had 
been encouraged and sustained fby the music of Mozart. 
Several times I thought he would have perished in the traffic, 
but always, as he had described to me, one or other of his 
musical gods would seem to intervene, and a Mozartian turn 
or an improvised contrapuntal movement with a motor-bus 
would save one to whom music was evidently more than life 
itself. By the time we reached Oxford Circus it must have 
been within a few minutes of the time for his lecture, but, 
as I said goodbye, either a spirit of mischief or a sincere 
desire to share another enthusiasm prompted the query 
“‘And what of Sibelius?’ Instantly his eyes rekindled and, 
throwing up his arms, and incidentally, most of his portable 
property, to Heaven, he exclaimed ‘“‘ My dear man! I could 
tell you in about five hundred words... ”’ 
Afterwards, thinking over all that Mr. Grew had said, it 
occurred to me that it might be interesting to examine his 


QO NE evening last winter I had turned into Grape Street 


theories in the light thrown by gramophone experience? What, 
for instance, are the records to which one can return again 
and again without satiety? In this case, of course, the 
question is influenced to some extent by technical considera- 
tions, but I think one finds that, in the long run, it is the 
music which counts most, and the best music which lasts 
longest. In a fairly large collection, many of the works 
that I love most are those of which I previously had old 


acoustic records, such as the Mozart Quartet in E Major, 


which was the first Quartet to be recorded more or less com- 
plete, in four cut movements. Some of my records are so beauti- 
ful that I scarcely care to play them until everyone else has 
gone to bed and there is no fear of interruption. Even a 
mother’s tender care can be manifested inopportunely, and 
there are times when an enquiry whether one has remem- 
bered to wind the clock simply invites ‘‘ an evasive answer.’’ 
Our instrument, too, never seems to sound so well as when all 
else is still. This is the time for the Bach unaccompanied 
Violin Sonatas, the Mozart Trios and Quartets or the Bee- 
thoven Piano Sonatas, and last but not least the Elgar Violin 
Concerto, loveliest of its kind: And what of Sibelius? Per- 
sonally, [ feel that his two glorious Symphonies are in many 
ways the finest contribution which the Gramophone has yet 
made to Music, because, apart from the wonderful recording, 
in them it has seized a Heaven-sent opportunity of exercis- 
ing its truest function. It has enabled mere amateurs like 
myself to study, in greater detail than we can in the concert 
room, works which are not easy to appreciate at a first hear- 
ing because they are packed full of new ideas, expressed in 
an idiom which is new to most of us. They breathe a spirit 
of Romance which is not of the Drawing Room or Picture 
Palace, and I cannot but think that records of music so 
original, sincere and lofty in aim, will certainly find their 
place amongst those things to which we return again and 
again. 


LIoneEL GILMAN. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Hundred Up ! 

There is no denying that this hundredth number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE is a week late. The delay is not the calculated 
gesture of a guest of honour to cause suspense and enhance 
the dignity of his appearance, but the unavoidable outcome of 
a desire to contain up-to-date information about the Radio 
Exhibition at Olympia. 

It is a happy coincidence that we should be celebrating our 
century of months at the same moment as the leaders of the 
great industry that we serve are making a stupendous demon- 
stration of their courage and faith by a far deeper plunge into 
the electrical world than ever before and by a striking reduction 
in the prices of records and reprceducers. It would not be 
easy to find in the commercial world of to-day a more glowing 
example of the spirit of gallantry and true service to the 
community than this; and our own little centenary must 
take a modest place in the stirring events of this September 
of 1931. 

But in its own way this number will help our readers to 
grasp the fact that they belong to a very important and 
relatively very intimate body of gramophone-lovers whose 
influence upon the industry is powerful for good or for bad. 
The Questionnaires that were sent out and that are still coming 
back in small coveys from distant parts by every mail are 
ample proof of the extent to which we can count upon the 
support of our readers and, though it would be ridiculous to 
claim that the present price-reductions are the result of THE 
GRAMOPHONE’S unceasing argument, in favour of them, it is 
plain fact that we have always asserted that our readers would 
buy more records of good music if they were cheaper, and now 
the time has come for our readers to justify that assertion. 

The two cardinal difficulties about doing this will be, for 
most people, shortage of money and lack of guidance. Un- 
fortunately we can do nothing to overcome the former, but 
we can at least offer suggestions about the best records that 
are lying patientiy in the general catalogues, all marked down 
in price . 1d worthy to be marked down as quarries. 

Mr. Herman Klein, who is on holiday and so unable to 
review the new operatic issues, has compiled a list of records 
that should be of inestimable value for reference purposes, 
especially to newer readers: and the resumption of Mr. Mc- 
Lachlan’s ‘* Buried Treasure ”’ articles will provide some clear 
sign-posts to delectable pastures. 

Most of the names of our oldest contributors will be found 
in these pages, Captain Barnett, Mr. Porte, Mr. Gilman, 
“* Indicator ” and others ; but there are some notable omissions 
which must be remedied later on—F. Sharp, James Caskett, 
Walter Yeomans, Scrutator, Peter Latham and Alec Robertson. 

There is no room for bouquets of conventional form, but 
the following letter, just received, may be quoted as a refreshing 
example : 
Compton MackEnzig, Esq., 

Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE. 
Dear Sir, 

May I tender a few words of congratulation on the eve of the centenary 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE and appreciation of its contents since the 
publication of No. 1. 

For an outlay of approximately £5, viz.: what 100 packets of 20 
cigarettes would cost, we have had unlimited hours of stimulating reading, 
valuable criticism, articles and informative news of gramophone and 
musical interest. 

I have been busy this evening trying to find the first numbers, but 
dipping into the year 1925 copies, have given up the search. 

And now why do I read THE GRAMOPHONE ? 

Well, I’m a keen gramophone man. That means spending money 
(not much about to-day), and I always maintained that it was good 
—~ to buy records you could “live with.” For a number of years I 

ought no cigarettes, so as to buy records. At Xmas and on my birth- 





days my wife always asks me for a list of records I should like and from 
it select a few (according to circumstances) to give me on the festive day. 
I have been able to put friends on to good records (people who would 
never dream of buying a gramophone journal of any sort) solely because 
IT read Tue GRAMOPHONE. 

I have spent many happy hours with my gramophone and am always 
pleased to play records to anyone who likes to listen. Sometimes my 
choice of records is influenced by what I think my friends would like. 
Generally I come to pick out from W. A. C.’s list of band records. 

Again, no one can read THE GRAMOPHONE and remain static. 

One of my treats on the Radio is when the announcer says at 1.30 p.m. 
Fridays—‘‘ And here is Mr. Christopher Stone——.” I listen alternate 
Fridays owing to my duties as a G.W.R. signalman, having to work 
early one week and late the next. . 

Lastly, I ought to mention the fine appearance, the make-up, and 
beautiful type of THz GRAMOPHONE. 

I should bear in mind the advice of ‘‘ Polonius,” but being 100 per cent. 
Stratford born and bred, I cannot help thinking the following quotation 
from Shakespeare is not inappropriate to all friends and readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE : , 

“We few, we happy few, we band of brothers.” (King Henry V.) 

Yours faithfully, 
Lronarp F. Emms. 

Several of our advertisers have associated themselves 
explicitly with our celebrations and though it is invidious to 
single out any for special thanks it is only fair to say that 
The Gramophone Company gave us the two pages of H.M.V. 
celebrities as a present to our readers and that Messrs. Alfred. 
Imhof are making a big window display of this number in 
one of their valuable Oxford Street windows—-in both cases 
without suggestion on our part. 


Listener’s Corner 

There is little to report this month with regard to the 
broadcasting of records that will interest readers who have no 
radio sets. The August issues hardly sufficed in quality to 
provide four good Friday programmes and for some short 
evening programmes I was confined to the lightest and 
broadest of material owing to the surrounding programmes. 
On one occasion I had twenty-five minutes in which to bridge 
the chasm between an organ recital at All Saints’ Church, 
Margaret Street, and dirt-track racing at Wembley. I did 
my best to lead listeners gently from one side to the other, 
but on arrival (with Fred Astaire singing Crazy F cet) at 
Wembley the announcer broke the news to me that rain had 
spoilt the dirt-track and that a vaudeville programme had been 
hurriedly arranged as a substitute ! 

The courtesy and broadmindedness of listeners are most 
striking ; but the other evening after a ‘‘ request ’’ programme, 
I was hailed to the telephone to hear aman tell me that he had 
stayed at home specially to hear hot American dance records 
or else Caruso, and had been disgusted by records of Sir Harry 
Lauder, of The Whistler and his dog, of negro spirituals, etc., 
the choices of other listeners. He said that he had two 
thousand records, a fine collection, and that his name was 
Benjamin. 

I said—but let that pass ! 


Lissenden’s Cartoon 


Some of our reviewers and of our London staff have sub- 
mitted themselves to Lissenden’s merciless humour this 
month. Messrs. Herman Klein, Anderson, Crabtree and 
Warren need no introduction, nor do the brothers Wilson, 
P. and G. ; while Messrs. C. L. Pollard and W. Hollamby are 
familiar at least by sight to all visitors to No. 10a, Soho 
Square. The latter is the doyen of the staff, which he joined in 
Newman Street days. Rumour says that he was given a 
week’s notice about four years ago, but he still turns up 
every Monday morning and-no one has ever dared to say 
anything. He just runs the whole show, quietly but firmly. 
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Private Recording 


The vogue of home-recording seems to be growing steadily 
and improvements in the outfits, whether acoustic or electrical, 
go with even lower prices. Thus one public demand is 
satisfied. 

But at last a really first-class private recording studio 
has been opened in Rosslyn House, 94, Regent Street, W.1., 
presided over by the same Mr. Levy whose gramophone salons 
in Whitechapel High Street have long been known to con- 
noisseurs of imported dance records. Doubtless the studio 
will soon become the haunt of the amateur composer, vocalist 
or instrumentalist who can afford to indulge a pardonable 
curiosity, and for four guineas he can make his record and get 
six copies of it; but Levy’s Sound Studios will be even more 
of a boon to the professional and the teacher who have long 
appreciated the value that records of this sort would be for 
professional purposes. 

it is only necessary to add that the electrical recording 
outfit and the pressing of the ‘‘ Oriole’ records (as they are 
called) are of excellent quality and that no one need hesitate 
on that score to go to Rosslyn House and have a session. 
Mr. Levy gives expert advice on the technique of recording, 
and any number of records can be obtained, if required, at 
3s. 6d. apiece. 


Another Engagement 


John Barbhirolli’s article about the lighter side of orchestral 
recording in our last issue was a mode! of discretion; but I 
am sorry that he did not tel! about the recording of the Meister- 
singer quintet by the Covent Garden stars the other day, for 
the tale of Melchior’s difficulties and of Schumann’s patience 
would add a piquanecy to the final record as issued—or at 
least not yet issued, but already obtainable from Rimington 
van Wyck. 

In the thick of the rehearsals for the six weeks autumn 
season of Opera in English at popular prices at Covent Garden, 
which opens on Monday, September 14th, with Smetana’s 
Bartered Bride (of which H.M.V. has opportunely produced 
a ‘* Fantasia,’ C2241, to whet our appetites), Barbirolli 
announces his engagement to Miss Marjorie Parry, one of the 
cleverest as well as most charming and popular members of 
that happy family which is the Covent Garden Touring Com- 
pany. All who wish him well will wish him still better in this 
latest conquest; and perhaps even Dame Ethel Smyth, who 
has been attending rehearsals of her opera The Wreckers, 
unconscious of the romance under her very eyes, will not 
withhold her approbation from the young couple, who are to 
be married before Christmas in the hope of a short honeymoon 
between the autumn and spring tours. 

I am one of those—and they must be a very large company— 
who look on John Barbirolli as being more likely than anyone 
of his generation to do really great things for music in England. 
His name and descent are Italian, which may be regarded as a 
distinct asset, but all his life has been spent in London; he 
studied at the R.A.M. and made his debut as a cellist in sonata 
recitals with Ethel Bartlett, and was a member of the Music 
Society Quartet. Music, great music with all its traditions 
and exaltations, is in his bones; his faith and ambition and 
aspiration are all imbued with it. 

Yet he is practical and experienced. 
theatre orchestras and restaurant bands. He made the first 
orchestral records for the N.G.S.; he has conducted all our 
great orchestras and he has made his mark in the work that 
he has done for H.M.V. As for his labours and courage and 
success with the B.N.O.C. and more recently under the Covent 
Garden Opera Syndicate, the story is too long to tell here. All 
that I need say to those who do not know him personally 
is that he is a tremendous worker and one of the most lovable 
and amusing friends as well as one of the best sons and brothers 
that one could wish to meet or to work with. 


B2 


He has played in 


‘Olympia in Petto 


An interesting side-light on the importance which the music 
trade attaches to this year’s Radio Exhibition at Olympia is 
thrown by Messrs Keith Prowse, not only at their Bond Street 
headquarters, but at all their principal London Branches. 
Piano salons are being emptied of their rightful herds of pianos 
and transformed into miniature Olympias so that all the leading 
makes of gramophones, radio-gramophones and radio sets can 
be seen and tested side by side wherever Keith Prowse branches 
burgeon : and this will continue during the whole period of the 
Exhibition. 


Short Commons 

A propos of Richard Strauss’s records of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, which Mr. J. F. Porte mentions in his article else- 
where, it is interesting to note that they have just been issued 
in U.S.A., where the reviewer in Disques says ‘‘ Indubitably 
this is the finest performance of the work we have yet had on 
records and it is also the best recorded ’’ and the reviewer in 
The Phonograph says ‘“‘ With the possible exception of the 
Vienna Philharmonic, which I have not yet heard, there can 
be little question but that this of Strauss is the best all-round 
recording available to-day.” 

J. H. Squire has now practically recovered from the illness 
which caused his collapse on the very first night of his Celeste 
Octet’s appearance at Weymouth for the season. While he 
was in a nursing home for three weeks Mrs. Squire nobly took 
charge of arrangements and rehearsals. 

Seven thousand Irish Civic Guards are said to be learning 
Gaelic by means of Linguaphone records. 

The “ All-Catholic Firm ”’ of Browne and Conoley issues a 
useful list of Parlophone records of sacred music, including 
the Lourdes Ave Maria and Ave Maris Stella (E3742) which 
is of especial interest to the September pilgrims to 
Lourdes. 

The claims of the Radio Exhibition at Olympia must not 
obscure the importance of the Faraday Centenary Exhibition 
at the Albert Hall from September 23rd to October 3rd. 
Faraday made his great discovery of electro-magnetic induction 
in 1831, and this exhibition is intended to show how his pioneer 
work has influenced the life of to-day, with examples of all the 
most modern inventions and devices. 

Mr. Percy Scholes, fresh from his gigantic labours at the 
Anglo-American Conference at Lausanne, is preparing his 
Miniature History of Opera, which appeared in the Radio 
Times, for publication in book form, to be followed by an 
inexpensive one-volume Everyone’s Enelyclopaedia of Music ; 
both, like his previous boons to a music-loving but music- 
ignorant world, to be published by the Oxford University 
Press. He is the man who removed the a (for ‘‘ arid’) and 
substituted the e (for ‘“‘ easy ’’) in scholasticism. 

Messrs. Chappell showed the right spirit in responding to 
the Editor’s remarks about the copyright of recorded song- 
lyrics by immediately giving us permission to print in THE 
GRAMOPHONE the lyrics of any ballads or songs of which they 
hold the copyright. We shall certainly take advantage of this 
offer and hope that other publishers will also follow Messrs. 
Chappell’s lead. ; 

Mr. Cyril Ricketts who has the pleasant task of choosing 
what Brunswick and Panachord records shall be issued in this 
country, tells me that the ‘‘ hot’ dance records actually sell 
better than the “straight ’’ ones and that the ‘‘ hill-billies ”’ 
are proving more and more popular. He certainly gives us @ 
very entertaining selection of these American performances. 
The factory at Shepherd’s Bush is a fine one, giving employ- 
ment to hundreds of British folk, so we need have no compunc- 
tion in “following the stars’? on Brunswicks at 2s. 6d. and 
finding bargains among the Panachords at Is. 6d. apiece. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

{All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tum 
GramorHone, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the civious fact 
thai the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 


WORDS AND COPYRIGHTS. 
(To the Editor of Tat GRraMopHone.) 

Dear Sir,—Your acquittal of the recording Companies (page 
75, August issue of Taz GRAMOPHONE) cannot be allowed to pass 
without a protest. I speak only for myself, and, as my needs 
and therefore my difficulties may be entirely personal, there 
is very little hope for me. 

{ am interested in the study of languages and I purchase 
yearly what I think may be regarded a goodly number of 
records calculated to pander to this particular vice—not records 
designedly for students of languages, because the meticulously 
careful enunciation thereby exhibited is very misleading, but 
records of foreign songs made by foreign singers, humorous 
monologues and speeches. It is thus that one may hear the 
everyday pronunciation and, at the same time, enjoy such 
pleasure as the music affords. Records of Operas do not 
particularly interest me because the words are subservient to 
the music, the latter being of equal eternal beauty if the libretto 
were merely Blah! Blah! Blah !—which it seems mostly to be, 
judged by hearing alone. Lighter material such as 


Kind, dein Mund ist Musik. Odeon 01136la \ Words obtainable 
Eine Liebelei, so nebenbei. Odeon 011361b f from recording co. 
Ein Freund, ein guter Freund. H.M.V. (in German) EG203?, 
Parle-moi. Columbia DF60. 

Prenez mes roses, Columbia DF60. 

Andreas Hofer’s Abschied vom H.M.V. (Czecho) ER287. 


Leben. 
Jurame. Victor 1324A. 
Gitana. Victor 1324B. 
Colloque Sentimental. Decca F40016. 
La mer est plus belle. Dedca F40016. 


Midele, guck’raus. 
Der letzte Griiss. 


Polydor B2290. 

Polydor B2289 (Words discovered 
after a long search). 

H.M.V. EG1582. 

H.M.V. (Barcelona) AE2108. 

H.M.V. (Milano) R10299. 

Polydor (No. obliterated by stamp). 

H.M.V. (France) W1046. 

Polydor (No. obliterated by stamp). 
German words obtainable but not 
Italian. 

H.M.V. DB1483. 

German words obtainak‘e but not 

Spanish. 

In the case of Tauber records issued without a Text-Zettel, words may 
often be found in the Vélker handbook (see later). 
presents a different aspect, for these records are of inestimable 
value as mirrors of popular diction—if one can obtain a print 
of the words. 

It is, however, only with the utmost difficulty that these can 
be obtained, and, to make matters more exasperating, one of 
the great recording Companies usually fobs off my dealers 
with the bald truth that it ‘‘ doesn’t know the words’?! TI 
have offered to pay for prints of the words, seeing that the 
copyright of some of these airy trifles must be closely all‘ed 
to money, but that brings no response. 

‘What is the use of such a record as Messaggio di S.E. Benito 
Mussolini al popolo nord Americano, etc., H.M.V. 54800, unless 
a copy of the speech in Italian can be obtained ? 

Half the value of Useful Phrases in English-Spanish, 
H.M.V. ©2174 (specially recorded for students!), is lost with- 
out the printed words used in the phrases. 


Warte, Schatz bis Sonntag ist. 
No te engaiies, corazon. 

Cuor lontano. 

Si vous ]’aviez compris. 
Réflexions (Sacha Guitry). 
Mattinata. 


Ay, Ay. Ay. 








There is another side to the medal and, as might be 
expected, it is to be found in a quarter where the recording 
Companies are not too proud to help the public. Some of the 
German Companies issue with each appropriate record a Text- 
Zettel which is of very great assistance indeed, and it is 
possible to obtain in Germany publications such as the follow- 
ing—all tremendously helpful :— 

Words of Songs sung by Franz Vélker, H.M.V. (Berlin). 

Fifty pages with alphabetical index—Gratis (Apparently not known 
at Hayes). 

Metropol-Liederschatz. 6 Jahrgang, Berlin. 

Whatever you may find yourself able to do in regard to 
printing the words of songs in THe GRAMOPHONE will be very 
gratefully received by one, at any rate, of your regular 
readers. A loose-leaf library of the words of popular songs, in 
the language of the land of their origin, would, indeed, be a 
treasure. Old wine in new bottles, by all means, but please try 
to persuade the acquitted recording Companies not to forget 
the corkscrew ! Yours faithfully, 


London, W.C.2. BERNARD BAGNALL. 


Price not marked. 


LILLI LEHMANN, JULIA CULP, VICTOR MAUREL. 


(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—In connection with Mr. Klein’s enthusiastic 
notice of the Lilli Lehmann records in last month’s issue, some 
of your readers may be interested in the following reply, 
written in her own vigorous handwriting, to a request for 
information about her records made by my friend, Mr. Edgar 
Ailes, of Detroit, U.S.A. (to whom, rather than to myself, the 
present re-issue is ultimately due) :— 

Salzburg ; 10-8-1926. 
Mozarteum. 
Dear Sr! 

Yes I sung many gramophone records long ago! . . . I cannot tell 
here what songs. But you could ask of: Casta Diva, Norma.—fidelio 
aria.— Traviata aria and finale very good,—many songs all nicely good. 
I know that the Company has spoiled many of mine records throwing 
the war, as they not had material; but there are enough good one you 
may order. ... Iand II aria from Belmont and Constanze (Entfiihrung) 
Schubert and Beethovenlieder, Volkslieder : Kommt ein Végerl geflogen, 
and english ones, blue bells, Robin Adair, etz. 

I am here in Salzburg for 2 months teaching, but I finish the 5th of 
September and shall only be at home: Berlin—Grunewald, Herbert- 
strasse 20—of the middle of October. Wishing you could get all you 
want with most kind regards, very sincerely yours very truly, 

Littr LEHMANN. 

I am informed that Mme. Lehmann also recorded, among 
other things, Mi tradi (Don Giovanni), Porgi amor (Figaro), 
Schubert’s Erlkénig, O hatt’? ich Jubals Harf (Handel), and 
Schumann’s Intermezzo and Mondnacht; but up to date the 
Parlophone Company has not succeeded in tracing these. 

After the success of the Lehmann issue, it would be interest- 
ing to know how many people wish to possess Victor Maurel’s 
Odeon records from Otello, Falstaff, and Don Giovanni. 
Maurel was, of course, Verdi’s idol, and the original Iago and 
Falstaff. Julia Culp’s complete and unsurpassable Odeon 
Frauenliebe und Leben (four records) would also be welcomed 
by many; they make Lotte Lehmann’s version sound senti- 
mental and breathy, and they have the correct piano accom- 
paniment. Yours faithfully, 

Desmonp C. SHAwe-TayYLor. 

Greenlanes, Burnham, Bucks. 


(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Str,—There are strong possibilities that the Columbia 
Phonograph Company and the Parlophone Company will soon 
be able to offer special pressings of very old records of great 
historical interest. At the present writing these two companies 
are looking up the master records of Victor Maurel, Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke, Ernest Van Dyck, Victorien Sardou and 
Joseph Jefferson (reciting selections from his famous Rip Van 
Winkle). 
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lf there are any readers of THe GramMopHONE who are in- 
terested in securing pressings of such .records I wish they 
would send me their names and addresses immediately. These 
names will be handed to the proper company officials or dealers, 
who in turn will write those interested should the pressings be 
made up. Yours faithfully, 

Witriam H. Sevrsam. 

318, Reservoir Avenue, 

bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A. 
(To the Editor of Taz GramopHone.) 

Dear Sir,—As anything written by Mr. Klein is of lasting 
value to music-lovers I trust he will pardon me for pointing 
out a slight yet important error which appears in his all-too- 
brief volume, ‘‘ Great Women Singers of My Time,’’ and is 
mentioned again in his dissertation upon the Lilli Lehmann 
records, (An appreciation, allow me to say, which adds vastly 
to the satisfaction of those who subscribed for them.) The 
error in question occurs on page 215, where it is stated that 
Madame Lehmann was born on May 15th. This, however, was 
her sister’s birthday, she herself being born—according to her 
own autobiography—on November 24th, 1848. (The sister, 
Marie Lehmann, sang at the Vienna Opera, married Fritz 
Helbig, and had a daughter, Hedwig, who became her aunt’s 
devoted companion and accompanist—which explains the simi- 
larity of tone noted by Mr. Klein.) The original error, I 
believe, was made by the late H. T. Finck in ‘‘ Success in 
Music,’’ and was quoted later by Mr. Legge in the Daily 
Telegraph, so that Mr. Klein was quite justified in repeating it. 

And now may I venture to criticise the critic? He tells us 
that the singers of 1870-90 were unparalleled in their perfec- 
tion, and speaks—as dces Mr. Newman—most disparagingly 
of the modern prima donna; but I seem to recall the names of 
great singers who lived and triumphed before those 
enumerated, and I have heard of three or four golden-voiced 
women of later days: whose glories, doubtless, will be 
chronicled when Toscanini (for example) writes his reminis- 
cences. He heard Lilli Lehmann in 1898, we know, and has 
listened to every celebrated singer since; indeed, his declaration 
that one of the youngest possesses ‘‘ the loveliest voice in the 
world ’? has been quoted already in THE GRramMopHONE. (She 
is renowned, also, for her fine musicianship.) 

With regard to another subject, the ‘‘ Press agents * 
derided so scathingly by Messrs. Klein and Newman, I think 
it can be admitted that they are used, and needed, only by 
inferior folk (of any profession), while no one will deny the 
fact that singers of former times would have welcomed thank- 
fully the services of the ‘‘ business managers ’’ employed by 
their successors (some of whom, by the way, are quite as 
modest and dignified as any of the ladies lauded so deservingly 
by Mr. Klein). 

To conclude, may TI ask, with sincere respect, and without 
questioning in any way the authority of so great a master of 
his art, why the writing of reminiscences should be reserved 
for crities only? It is a matter of opinion, certainlv, but 1 
myself would give a thousand others for the autobiography 
with which that magnificent women, Madame Lilli Lehmann, 
ence ‘* troubled the world.’ Yours faithfully, 

N. Marscuatt. 











Northenden, Cheshire. 


OUR COMPOSERS. 
(To the Editor of Tak GramopHont.) 

Dear Srr,—We beg the hospitality of your columns in the 
hope of being able to remedy a fault for which gramophone 
companies and concert managers are mainly responsible. 

Up to the time of the Stuart kings England held a leading 
place among the musical nations. England was a nest cf 
singing birds. And was she not, like Herrick’s Julia, ‘‘walkine 
in her chamber, Melting melodious words to lutes of amber’’? 

Since then she has lost that position. We have no Bach, 
Beethoven or Wagner, but we are not utterly lacking in com- 


posers. There is Henry Purcell who lies buried in Westminster 
Abbey, having, as his epitaph declares, ‘“‘ left this life and 
gone to that blessed place where only his harmony could be 
exceeded.’’ Why are his Oratorios neglected ? 

Has England no musical talent? Do we not sometimes fail 
to detect the sparkle of a gem before it is too late? Was not 
Delius’ life almost worn out before his genius was recognised ? 

H.M.V. is to be congratulated that Elgar’s First Symphony 
was recently recorded. Let us ask for Dyson’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims. Those who heard its first performance at Winchester 
last March were delighted with its beauty, and The Times 
said “‘. . . it is a highly distinctive contribution to what is 
after all pure English music.’? Vaughan Wiliiams’s London 
and Sea Symphonies are most suitable for the gramophone. 
In addition to Jerusalem Parry has a number of fine works. 
Then there are Holst and Sterndale Bennett. 

We need Haydn and Chopin; but let us not over- 
look those of our native composers whose werks are worthy 
of being more widely recorded for our enjoyment. 

Yours faithfullv. 
StormMonr Mancrort. 

London, W.1. JAMES SCHUSTER. 


THE INDEX WELL USED. 


(To the Editor of Tue GramopHont:.) 

Dear Srr,—I am “ feeling my way ”’ in the appreciation of 
good music and occasionally attend concerts in Manchester, 
Bradford, London and Bournemouth, where I often hear works 
of which I should like to have records. 

In this connection I have found THe GRaMoPHONE and its 
index simply splendid in guiding me to the best records at 
a price I can afford to pay. I have spent many happy hours 
browsing over an index and the corresponding volume. I have 
evolved a way of using the information contained in THE 
GRAMOPHONE which may be of use to your more impecunious 
readers who, like myself, want to gain both knowledge and 
recreation from recorded music. 

Take the twelve numbers of the magazine and, to reduce the 
weight and bulk, remove the advertisement pages; this, how- 
ever, is optional. The first and last numbers should have their 
covers left on, but the ten inner ones may be removed. 

Arrange the parts in proper order exactly over one another, 
place them between two wooden boards so that the backs or 
stitched portions project, then fix the whole in a vice; if a 
vice is not available, four screws will hold the combination in 
position. With a pricker, bore three holes, one in the centre 
and the others towards the top and bottom edges and not more 
than half an inch away from the stitched back of the book. 
Next pass pieces of strong but thin twine through the three 
holes and tie each one tight!y. A darning needle may be used 
to put the string through if desired. Now paste a piece of 
strong paper or strip of linen over the end of the back, to 
overlap about an inch and a half on each side. 

When this is dry release the volume from the boards and 
paste two pieces of paper—one on each side—to form a cover; 
allow these to dry under slight pressure. The index itself 1s 
next dealt with by stitching on a strong paper cover. 

The number and vear of the volume is now clearly marked 
on both the index and the book. 

It is handy to have the two separate when one is using 
them for purposes of reference; the index may be left open at 
a given page while one looks up different reviews of the same 
piece of music in different parts of the volume. For instance, 
when one hears an interesting work played by a good orchestra 
and desires to have a record of it, one usually finds, on refer- 
ence to the index, that the piece has been recorded and 
reviewed several times during the year. Then one reads the 
opinions of the critics, notes the prices and decides which 
version to purchase. In this way one gains a tremendous 
amount of interest and information from the perusal of the 
index. Yours faithfully, 


Accrington. Oe Fs ie 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[The new prices refer only to the United Kingdom.]) 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 

LX 134-6 (12in., 18s.).—Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amster- 
dam, conducted by Mengelberg: Suite in B minor for 
Strings and Flute (Bach). 

DX266 (12in., 4s.).— British Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Weingertner : Voices of Spring Waltz (J. Strauss). 

The new, reduced prices need only a word of warm welcome 
from me, and the note that, as old habit is strong, I may, 
despite due vigilance, conceivably drop back into an old price, 
oncein a way. So I remind you, and myself, that the H.M.V. 
and Columbia prices are now, for 12in. records, 6s. and 4s., 
and, for 10in., 4s. and 2s. 6d. It may be useful to mention 
again that I am at present using for these reviews two 
instruments—the E.M.G. Mark Ten, and a Columbia Radio- 
Graphophone, No. 310. 

I have found it instructive to run over the old, pre-electric 
Columbia records of the Bach Suite (made by Harty : L1557-8), 
and also the H.M.V. set made much later by Stock and the 
Chicago Orchestra (D1673-4). The latter set was made during 
a rather sharp-edged-fiddle period, and the tonal superiority 
of the present set (in three records, against the former two) 
is clear. The treble and bass bear now a juster proportion. 
The concert hall at Amsterdam is not so clear as some we 
know. It brings the ear into almost too close relation with 
the strings. I have at times the feeling of being in the 
conductor's place, which, notoriously, is not the best from 
which to judge the music’s justness (hence a major difficulty 
of the art of direction). What I like best here is the familiar 
sheen of the string tone, even with the inevitable addition 
from the imperfection of the hall—a thing that plays a bigger 
part in one’s apprehension or misapprehension than some 
believe. But Mengelberg is a dull Bachian : correct, but without 
our Sir Henry’s or Harty’s happy verve. Sample the Bourrées. 
For the student, all is faultless: but for the bon viveur, it 
Jacks the true bouquet of Bach. It might be much duller, 
but it ought to be gayer, in varied stress and beckoning accent. 
Mengelberg is often in danger of massivying music. I suggest 
that our conductors are, some of them, in need of... 
what ?—a rest, or a frolic free from their dignity, or keener 
criticism by a public awake to delicacies. I praise especially 
here the Grave, and the solidity of the Overture proper. The 
hall does something to the flute’s tone which makes it more 
than life-size, notably in the Polonaise. This rather augments 
the feeling of weight in the performance. It sounds too 
meticulous, both here and in the Minuet, which wants curve 
as well as courtesy, finesse as well as formality. Some will 
prefer the sober speeds to Sir Henry’s, who is too often inclined 
nowadays either to race or drag ; but that final Badinerie is 
surely a burst of high spirits, and here the fizz has gone out 
of them. On the whole, I back Sir Henry and Murchie against 
the world, in this wholesome and heartening work ; yet, for 
those who prefer their Bach well spaced and always dignified, 
these records hold solid delights. The Sarabande, by the way, 
actually comes third, though it is recorded fourth. For any 
who want to know how the movements stand, it may be said 


that LX134 contains the Overture, 135 the Rondo, Bourrées 
and Sarabande, and 136 the Polonaise, Minuet and Badinerie. 

The Strauss boom has another effective little cannon in 
DX266. Here the recording is not quite so superfine—good 
ordinary work, with a Weingartnerian delicacy in certain 
string effects, which I wish we could have had applied to the 
Bach. We remember, of course, that the ‘‘ good ordinary 
work ”’ in present-day recording means something that three 
years ago would have been reckoned quite outstandingly 
deft. The hall in which this is recorded makes for clear, 
forward, well-defined if slightly sharp-timbred sounds. There 
is nothing of special note in the music, and I gently suggest 
that the bulk of J. Strauss is not, after all, very astonishing 
work : nothing more than competent in its kind, with an added 
sense of suitability for the medium that not all composers (even 
much bigger men than Johann) know how to discover and exploit. 


PARLOPHONE. 

E11147(12in., 4s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, conducted 
by Jarnefelt: Largo (Handel) and Prélude Funébre 
(Jarnefelt). 

E11148 (12in., 4s.).—Same orchestra, conducted by Mas- 
cagni : Overture to The Barber of Seville (Rossini). 

E11151-2 (12in., 8s.).—Rudolf Hindemith and Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra: Violoncello Concerto in D (Tartini). 

The Handel air (the Largo, in spite of my hope of maybe 
hearing a less familiar piece of leisurely loveliness, of which 
there are many in the composer’s operas) is treated with 
reasonable gentleness, and not notably dragged. It is almost 
always taken slower than it need be. The arrangement, 
which includes a harp part, has no special distinction, but is 
comfortable’ in its unadventurousness. The sample of 
Jarnefelt’s work on the other side has the merit of not being 
dismal, but the defect of being commonplace. I am afraid 
that this composer is not to be measured very highly, from 
the works of his we have heard here. This is harmless salon 
music, well recorded, especially in its delicate middle section, 
where the fiddle tone pleases me very much. 

Mascagni toyches Rossini with an affectionate hand, and 
the players and recorders have found a mood and a medium 
befitting that. Perhaps affection is too anxious, at moments. 
The direction is Allegro vivace, and the mirth is on the gentle, 
not to say genteel, side. At an inch from the end of side one 
(bar 48) the heavier orchestration is somewhat blurred, and 
the basses lumber a little later. Otherwise, orderly, dis- 
ciplined and congenial work. 

I take it the Tartini ‘cello concerto is an arrangement of a 
violin concerto, of which the composer left a considerable 
number. Much of his work is unpublished, but that which 
is known (very little beside the famous Devil’s Trilisonata) 
shows skill and imagination. He founded a school of violin 
playing, made discoveries in acoustics, and wrote over two 
hundred works. He was an all-round man—player, theorist 
and composer, with an inventive and philosophical capacity 
rare among musicians. This work contains the usual two 
pairs of movements, a slow and a quick on each disc. I 
am no great lover of the keyboard in such accompaniments. 
That instrument is discreet, here, and is not heard all the time. 
The music is not highly adventurous, but it has suggestions 
of happy if sedate fancy in the first quick movement, and of 
strong romantic sympathies in the second slow one (we 
remember that Tartini died in the year that Beethoven was 
born). The second quick movement is more conventional. 
The soloist handles the bow, and the music, with an excellent 
sense of poise and period, the orchestra is adequately recorded, 
and the balance between it and the soloist is intelligently 
held by the unnamed conductor. 
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DECCA. 

K586 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—Orchestra of Opéra-Comique, Paris, 
conducted by L. Masson : Preludes to Acts 2 and 3, Carmen 
(Bizet) and, with André Gaudin (baritone), Ceremonial 
and Romance, from Le roi malgré lui (Chabrier). 


The recording is a trifle thick, but the wood-wind, prominent 
in the Bizet preludes, is pleasingly recorded. Chabrier is 
unfortunate in being known to us by one work, and that a 
noisy one—Espana. The present charming extract makes 
one wish to hear the opera from which it is taken. Unexpectedly 
it contains a vocal solo, a gracious, appealing theme, sung 
(not quite steadily) by a good male voice, well suited in mood 
to the music. It is an exceptionally charming tune, one of 
the nicest bits of sentiment I have heard for some time. This 
is the work which was being performed at the opera house 
whose orchestra now plays it, when the building was burned 
down, in 1887. The B.B.C. might consider performing it 
in a studio. If the rest is as good (I am sorry I have never 
seen the score), it would provide a most satisfying evening’s 
entertainment. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
C2241 (12in., 4s.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Schmalstich: Fantasia on The Bartered Bride (Smetana, 


arr. Fetras). 


D1998-9 (12in., 6s. each)—London Symphony Orchestra, 

conducted by Elgar: Nursery Suite (Elgar). 

I have before welcomed an odd record or so of extracts 
from Smetana’s exhilarating opera. It is an unequal work, 
as we discovered when, to our warm pleasure, the B.B.C. 
broadcast it eighteen months ago; but there are so many 
piquant packets in it that any record of these is one to nap. 
This recording is done with spirit and discretion, catching 
the glint of the bright colours in a characteristic and genial 
fashion. I recommend it to all lovers of hearty country 
tunes. 

The new Suite has had an excellent send-off in the press. 
The music comes as naturally and simply as ever to the pen 
of the man of 74. I had the pleasure of listening to the 
recording, and of having a word with the composer between 
sessions. To a colleague he said (what I remember as quite 
an old remark of his), that one finds music everywhere, among 
the trees and hills, and just “‘ transfers it to paper as best one 
can.” This sounds too easy, but what more can genius say? 
He writes down ideas on scraps of paper, and trusts to his 
daughter to gather all these. He has a comical phrase for 
himself as a jotter-down of apparent trifles—‘ like a person 
who leaves a baby on a doorstep.” 

The suite is dedicated to the Duchess of York and the 
Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose. It was written on 
the occasion of the latter child’s birth. What child, of any 
station, ever had a better fairy-godfather’s gift ? The titles 
are: on 1998, Aubade (Awake), The Serious Doll, and Busy- 
ness. On the other, The Sad Doll, The Waggon Passes, 
The Merry Doll and Dreaming—Envoy (Coda). Here are 
memories of The Wand of Youth, as one might expect— 
familiar turns of phrase and subtleties worth pondering : 
“The Wand of Age,’’ as a friend put it—the loving smile of 
greeting across three-score years. The last movement, with 
its striking violin cadenza, seems especially significant. It 
hints at memories, which even in music are best hinted at, 
not explicitly stated : not because they hurt, but because 
youth can only understand them so. There is too much 
between age and youth—too much of time and experience— 
for the one ever to comprehend the other’s words : but hints, 
and music’s affectionate intimations, may be caught. There 
is the old fire here, with at least two movements out of the 
other six showing a freshness distinct from that of the Wand 
of Youth days. Tenderness and reflection are here—hear 
No. 2; and the alliance of the simple, child-like titles with 
something deeper for the maturer listener touches keenly 


something quickly responsive in those of years between the 
extremes. So at least the music speaks to me. Busy-ness 
is a bit of the old fiddle craftsmanship that few men have 
equalled in our time, and none has surpassed, in the service 
of light music. Are the orchestral colours in places more 
subdued than of old (or is this imagination?)—subdued, but 
not pale. One cannot imagine Elgar’s muse fading. Extinc- 
tion some day, like all earth’s treasures : but never etiolation. 
The end of this work is like a benediction. I like to read it 
as @ summing-up of an old man’s musings about life, with 
never a note of weak sentiment or regret, but just that close, 
simple sense of our eternal dependence, as child or man ; the 
sense of our eternal joy in watching, and watching over, our 
own child ; and with the natural greatness of heart and spirit 
—something more than any genius can confer—that marks. 
and has marked through all his life, our beloved Edward 
Elgar. W.R. A. 





LANGUAGE AND 


The B.B.C. is doing excellent work in teaching languages, 
and the developing interest in German particularly is finding 


LIFE 


all kinds of support outside Savoy Hill. Readers will remember 
the practical, swift methods employed by Professor J. J. 
Findlay when he brought out his album of French records 
Nos Amis Francais, and the book in which with picture and song 
he showed how to get to know French ways and enjoy French 
pleasures. Here is a companion effort, Deutsche Jugend—an 
introduction, as he calls it, to the life and speech of the German 
folk. The scheme of teaching is based on that described in 
Modern Language Learning (Gregg, 5s.), and the apparatus 
consists of the book and six Columbia records containing the 
substance of its text, LX138-143. The whole costs 38s. 6d., 
with 4s. extra for the album. Everything is in German, so it 
is necessary to have some preliminary teaching. After that, 
the pictures of people and things, the maps and song-tunes 
herein form the best of all means of learning: and they serve 
that greater purpose of making one want to learn. Even 
German grammar is not death itself. What one wants at 
first, in any language, is a little grammar and lots of words. 
These give pleasure and the sense of getting about ; and they 
form the best defence against that helpless feeling one has 
when the foreigner does not reply according to the book. 
The six chapters of Professor Findlay’s work take us into 
the school and the home, giving us active scenes of German life 
at various seasons and in different places. We travel, and see 
typical cities ; and such is the method and vocabulary that 
even one with only a dozen words of German begins to feel his 
way about the life and the language together: which is the 
only sensible way to learn, for how can we be interested in 
abstractions and mere rules? In the modern world we have 
time only for that which brings us into close and understanding 
contact with life, and that is what this scheme of teaching does. 
Primarily, it is meant for schools, because there are found the 
quickest, most natural and unspoiled learners—if you catch 
them early enough. But the outsider, left late in the race, as 
most of us were by indifferent teaching, or none at all, a 
generation ago, can, if he seek first the necessary simple ground- 
ing, take his happy place with the children whose voices we 
hear in these records, and spend enjoyable hours finding out 
that which languages first seem at pains to hide, and later, so 
beautifully reveal—the real life of people who oddly happened 
to be born without the glorious privilege of speaking our 
particular tongue. W. R. A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


The Schubert centenary output included some of the best 
known works, but the danger of such celebrations is that people 
are apt to think, ‘‘ Well, we’ve had a good dose of him now,” 
and to give him a rest; so the popularity of other works, as 
good or better, is delayed. H.M.V. leads off again, after a 
considerable interval, with a Schubert chamber piece—the 
Duo for piano and violin, Op. 162, played by Rachmaninov 
and Kreisler (DB1465-7, 18s.). This, a work of about 
Schubert’s twentieth year, is a sonata of wonderfully easy, 
mellifluous movement, slight in some of its ingredients, and 
notably slight in its formal development, but as graceful and 
satisfying as a cat. 

The first movement (one record) illustrates Schubert’s 
intuitive ease of production. There is next to no development 
in it (only an inch on side two—the first inch); but mark the 
airy freedom of the melodic invention, concerned with no 
problems at all, not even those of ‘‘expression.”’ It just is 
music, Schubert’s music, nobody else’s music ; but the general 
freedom and non-preoccupation of the style (not, of course, its 
characteristic turns of phrase or structure) may be compared 
with the sonatas of Beethoven’s first group, the Op. 12. Schubert 
was turning out a tremendous amount of music all the time, 
and by 1817 had already written half a dozen symphonies ; 
but in this work, and in others of the time, he was finding that 
combination of deceptive ease (deceptive if we try to be as easy 
with similar materials) and brilliancy, which glows particularly 
in his chamber music, a realm still insufficiently investigated 
and enjoyed by most of us. 

On 1466 are the Scherzo and slow movement. The former 
works away in a busy, clever fashion, for a start,and then, in 
the Trio, drops into affectionate stroking of a meditative idea, 
ripe as a plum, with the plum’s bloom upon it. Though 
Kreisler’s tone occasionally flags in quality nowadays, he is 
ever the perfect impeller of rhythm. Mark his dealing with 
the first theme here, how he poises and flies his miniature 
*plane. It is a triumph of craftsmanship. Rachmaninov, 
though a little less subtle and mort solid, keeps up his end, as 
he rather surprisingly did in his Beethoven recording with 
Kreisler. The piano, recording delightfully after the manner 
of its life, -7et shows a momentary inequality, that need not 
distress anyone. The slow movement goes deeper than the 
first, whilst ‘maintaining that air of unstudied improvisation 
which is a never-failing charm of Schubert. This is a little gem 
of @ movement, to be napped. The finale (one record) has a 
bigger stretch. This helps to clinch the work as a whole, for 
though size and sweep alone are not the most important 
factors, there is a strong satisfaction in feeling that a work is 
broadening in build, throughout its céurse. The attack of the 
players is in keeping with this feeling. Note here how the 
opening arpeggio theme forms the basis of the short develop- 
ment (last side). On side 5 the exposition of the themes is 
repeated. There are three of them—the opening arpeggio, 
then, half an inch in, the second (fiddle leading : d:m : t, | d) 
beautifully pairing yet contrasting ; then the third, which the 


piano has, in E major, curving down and up (fiddle accompany - 
ing with an arpeggio figure). But these themes are not there 
as important subjects for ‘“‘treatment”’: they just growed, 
and please us as does some natural composition of hill and tree 
and stream. It is the players’ best commendation that we can 
hear them, and not forget that: can, indeed, almost forget 
them, the interpreters, so well do records and recorders take 
their place as the composer’s best friends. 

Giving thanks for the Schubert, I am emboldened to ask for 
more—the fine, continuous Fantasia, Op. 159 (but actually 
written much later than the Duo). These same players could 
offer rich enjoyment in it. 

After the Duo, the instrumental pieces of the month fill small 
corners in the bill. There is Mark Hambourg, also in Schubert 
(or rather, not quite in), the Op. 142, No. 2 Impromptu in A flat, 
and a Vecchio Menuetto by Sgambati, which is a simple decora- 
tive, pleasantly tinkling piece (C2200, 12in., 4s.). The first 
piece is meant to sound easy in performance, and unfortunately 
sound; only careless. Mark those stresses of weak notes— 
one sure sign of the spirit’s (and the ear’s) losing refinement. 
The piano sounds fairly well, but not very characteristic : 
the bass is tubby; the touch employed is clearly not the 
sweetest. 


Sidonie Goossens plays on the harp Salzedo’s Whirlwind, and 
Cyril Scott’s arrangement of the Londonderry Air (Col. DB565, 
2s. 6d.). I take it the former composer is Carlos Salzedo, the 
famous harpist, president of the National Association of 
Harpists of America, and editor of a journal devoted to the art 
of that instrument. His music, I fear, seems to me just no- 
account music. This side was not perfectly smooth, in my 
copy. Though you would not expect it, Scott has treated 
the great Irish tune, for most of the time, with respect. For 
the last time round, he has a mild fling, which will displease 
those who like strong things without fancy trappings. The 
rhythmic hiccup at the end of each verse trips one up with an 
oddly annoying effect. Miss Goossens, I am sure, does with 
the harp all that can be done, but I cannot get enthusiastic 
about it as a solo instrument. Those dampings of the strings 
damp the listening spirit, and I look upon the threat of eternal 
harpings hereafter as one of the reasons for much of this modern 
unrest. 


Huberman, the deft fiddler, is here again, with Elgar’s early 
delicacy, La Capricieuse, and an arrangement of a Chopin 
Waltz (Col. LX 137, 6s.).. His accompanist is 8. Schultze. He 
touches with sufficient sentiment the pretty salon piece, and 
chose the C sharp minor, presumably, because of its nice double- 
stopping. There are one or two notes here that Chopin did not 
write, but arrangers need not stick to every stroke of the com- 
poser’s, of course. I admire the way Huberman soars aloft. 
He is indeed an easy master of many difficult resources of the 


instrument. As ever, he will be welcomed in bigger works 
whenever he cares to invite our attention to them. No 
fiddler records better. 

W. R. A. 


Note.—Mr. Herman Klein and Mr. C. Henry Warren are 
both on holiday this month. Among the operatic records 
which are held over till next month for review are Gerhard 
Hiisch in Papageno’s Song from The Magic Flute and Era la 
notte trom Otello (Parlo. R979). 


Polydors . 

In the absence of the September list for review, attenticn 
should be drawn to a few of the most attractive Polydor 
records in previous lists which now become more than ever 
desirable at the reduced prices—sixpence off each record. 
What about the Third Brandenburg Concerto (95417-8) 
reviewed last April; the T'ristan and Isolde Prelude (95438) 
and Liebestod (95439) and Ravel’s La Valse (67016—7), reviewed 
in July ; or Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, highly praised 
by the Editor last May (p. 567). These are safety bets. 
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SONG AND CHORAL 


There are three or four records this month which call for 
more or less special attention. The two which are really 
notable are both choral. Columbia DB564 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is 
a first rate record of unaccompanied part-song, in which this 
country is pre-eminent, yet of which we have until now had 
hardly one really worthy example (excepting of course several! 
of the finest school of all, the madrigals). This is by The B.B.C. 
Wireless Singers, conducted by Stanford Robinson—I think 
the first record I have had of them. It is almost perfect : 
even in diction there is compagatively little wanting. There 
are spirited and interesting arrangements of two well-known 
Shakespeare songs, It was a lover and his lass (attributed to 
Morley) by J. F. Bridge, and Arne’s Where the bee sucks by 
Shaw; and Williams Beale’s Come let us join the roundelay, 
one of the best efforts of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
still deservedly popular, and splendidly done here. A most 
refreshing record. 

H.M.V. C2252 (12in., 4s.) is another addition to our records of 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion ; the Trial and Crucifixion, begin- 
ning with the recitative Now at that feast, which is given with 
the chorus Let Him be crucified as the title for one side. The 
other side begins with the recitative Now from the sixth hour 
and ends with the chorale If I should e’er forsake Thee. This 
record might be the ideal introduction for anyone who does not 
know the St. Matthew Passion ; this is, appropriately, one of 
the most vivid, dramatic sections in the great work, and it is 
so clearly sung by both soloists and chorus that one could follow 
it throughout with only the Bible text. The choir is the 
Westminster Abbey Special Choir; the accompaniment is 
organ only, but the orchestra will not be greatly missed here 
except by the most exacting, though it is a pity not to have 
some finality in records of this work. The best soloists, for 
instance, are taxed to the full in it; yet it is not a little to be 
able to say that the anonymous soloists of this record (I 
imagine some of Dr. Bullock’s own soloists) sing their extremely 
exacting recitatives clearly, on the whole correctly, and not 
inexpressively. The Choir could hardly be better. 

Olga Haley I find exasperating. We knew her in the old 
Vocalion days, as one of our most exquisite singers, and her 
exquisite mezzo-soprano is perhaps better than ever, and is of 
course well recorded now—though the recorders. have either 
played one or two tricks here, or, as I suspect, have difficulty 
in recording her, which shouldn’t be. But she is now all the 
time doing certain apparently habitual tricks, not occasioned 
by what shé isgsinging; the result is a businesslike, almost 
peremptory,” os geet effect. I can’t go into details 
here—I have alreédy mentioned a trick of emphasis ; but on 
this record, (Parlophone R984, 10in., 2s. 6d.) hear the two 
opening “‘ lullabies *’.on one side (memorise, sing it to yourself 
as you naturally feel it, then hear her again), and “ Hark the 
nightingale ig singing’? on the other. One song is Cyril 
Scott’s Luly (attributed to ‘‘ Cecil Scott’’!), the other 
Schubert’s ’ y—surely utterly a man’s song? Her 
diction, mofsover; f$ often obscure. We await a really worthy 
record of Miss Haley. 

Elsie Suddaby (soprano) gets very near indeed, as we expect, 
to the id al English record of Mendelssohn’s On wings of 
song (Auf Fligeln des Gesanges, English translation, Clutsam) ; 
pure, clear, sweet, yet not I think artificially sweetened. She 







stops short of the ideal by not carrying through the sostenuto— 
she too has a slight trick of swelling and dying continually 
against the music. Her diction is not really clear. Her other 
song on this record (H.M.V. B3861, 10in., 2s. 6d.) is The 
Prayer to Our Lady, by Ford (shouldn’t it be “‘ A Prayer ”’ ?). 
This may not be a great song, but anything in the way of 
enterprise, especially in songs written this century, is very 
notable. It is therefore doubly unfortunate that for a large 
part of this song the words are indistinguishable. Whether 
one could piece it together after many hearings I don’t know ; 
but this side should not have been passed for diction. The 
other side is certainly a record of On wings of song to be noted. 

Derek Oldham’s (tenor) record of Tchaikovsky’s None but 
the weary heart and Coleridge-Taylor’s Eleanore (H.M.V. 
B3730) is pleasant, but is too English, even genteel—and it is 
no goed performing Tchaikovsky, nor Coleridge-Taylor, unless 
you can throw aside all Englishness, however much you may 
prefer it. I suspect that Oldham is not making the most of his 
voice, and that this affects his expression. Yet one might prefer 
this record to many more blatant ones. 

On two Parlophone ten-inchers, R985-6 (each 2s. 6d.), 
Thomas Case (barytone) gives the four Indian Love Lyrics 
(Woodforde-Finden): Temple Bells and Less than the dust 
(R985); Kashmiri Song and Till I wake (R986). These are 
outstanding for the recording of the highly-coloured—and, let 
it be said, successful—orchestration. Case’s performance 
must certainly be recognised as very good, though it is not 
unusually imaginative. Much the same may be said of another 
Woodforde-Finden record, by Peter Dawson (bass-barytone) 
with orchestra (H.M.V.C2177, 12in., 4s.)—Jhelum Boat Song and 
Kingfisher Blue, from On Jhelum River. His words are not very 
clear, unless there are more foreign words than I remember. He 
does, however, get much of the charm of the Jhelum Boat Song. 

H.M.V. DB1526 (12in., 6s.), by Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with 
orchestra and organ conducted by Barbirolli, willno doubt take 
its place as the English record of Tosti’s Goodbye and Sullivan’s 
Lost Chord, though sung by an Italian with plenty of Italian 
accent and much of the doubtful convention of contemporary 
Italian opera. Another effective English record of Tosti’s 
Goodbye is by Aroldo Lindi (tenor) with violin obbligato 
(Columbia DX271, 12in., 4s.), though I had a very slight 
suspicion of flattening—-I will not trust my jaded ear to say 
outright that he does get flat. Indeed, before the end of 
I hear you calling me (Marshall and Harford) I was fain to say 
““T hear you yelling for me,” though the pianissimo phrase is 
excellent. Also “carling me” is not English, even if one 
finds it easier to get a good tone with it. 

Columbia DX270 is a re-recording by Norman Allin (bass) 
of those old bass stand-bys, The Diver (Thompson and Loder) 
and Asleep in the deep (Lamb and Petrie). One need only say 
that Allin is as good as ever (with sonorous, firm low E flats). 

Master H. Briggs (boy soprano), with organ (Regal MR368, 
10in., ls. 6d.) is, I think, the best boy singer I have heard on a 
record. His production, and consequently diction, are, quite 
exceptionally, correct. He also sounds extremely affected, but 
I think that is merely his unusual quickness at doing what he is 
told, and shown. And How else could a boy sing Dykes’s hymn 
setting of Jesu, Lover.of my Soul and Monk’s of Abidewith me? 

On Decca K593-4 (12in., 2s. 6d. each), Horace Stevens (bass) 
and Frank Titterton (tenor), respectively, strongly uphold their 
reputations as two of our best singers, though Stevens only 
gives The Trumpeter (Barron ahd-Dix) and The Deathless Army 
(Weatherly and Trotére) and his diction is apt to be a little 
thick. On K594, Titterton often sounds like a second John 
Coates in the two Handel arias, Every valléy (from Messiah) and 
Sound an Alarm (Judas Maccabeus), each of which is complete, 
with its recitative. Thg,ergan 44rnold Goldsbrough) is good, 
though we miss the orchestra, at any rate-the-trumpet in Sound 
an Alarm. On Decca F2372 (10in., Is. 6d.) Harold Foster 
(bass-barytone) gives more interpretation than usual to The 
Sands.o’ Dee (Clay), and Franklin Grey_{bass-barytone), with 
the help of a good accompanist, an inféetious performance of 
that latest Song of the Highway (May). C. M. CrRaBTREF. 
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(H.M.V.) DA 1171 
4/- 


























HEGER 


(conducting the 
Vienna Phil- GALLI-CURCI 


harmonic Or- “Dinorah"’ Shadow 


Song (H.M.V.) 
chestra). i ; DA8I7- - 4/- 


Feuersnot Love \ al tot a eae 
Scene.(H.M.V.) 4 DB 1278 a" gfe 


C1841 - 4/- 


LEIDER 


“Tristan und Isolde” 
Er Schwur mit tau- 


LAUBENTHAL (iM: W5'D 1667 6/- 


“Twilight cf the Gods” Sieg- ** Fidelio" Leonora’s 
fried’s Wacsuhinn cot Death. Recitative and Air. 


(H.M.V.) D 1583-4 6/- each. (H.M V.) D 1497 6/- 
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IMPORTED RECORDS 


The correspondence on my foreign record notes in the July 
GRAMOPHONE has been very. interesting; mostly from the 
provinces and adjoining nations (that’s Scotland among others, 
Mr. Editor), which I trust is a compliment to London’s dealers ; 
and on all sorts of subjects. 

I return to Christscha]] records for a moment to add that 
their catalogue also contains the Bruckner HE Minor Mass 
(nos, 37-41) by the Gregorius-Chor of the church of Our Lady 
(Liebfrauenkirch) of Zurich ; and more than twenty records of 
Gregorian Chant performed by several ancient German founda- 
tions which I cannot possibly specify here; solos by the 
celebrated bass Leo Schiitzendorf (68, 69); two records of the 
Berlin cathedral choir (70, 71); and portions of Mozart’s 
15th Mass (100). During this summer recordings in the 
cathedrals of Munich and Vienna are promised. Several dealers 
now stock these records and will supply lists. 

This is a fruitful year for admirers of church music. The 
Spanish branch of H.M.V. has just collected in an album a 
number of records of the Schola of the monastery of Mont- 
serrat, This contains eight records issued at various times ; 
there are five sides in Catalan, the remainder in Latin. The 
most recent of them is a Rosa Vera and the Gradual convertere 
on AE3347. Farther the Orfeo Catala is producing a series of 
Bach Cantatas, sung in Pujol’s translations—No. 4 on AB690 
te 692 and parts of No. 140 on AB699 and 700. 

The best I can do at the moment for the Mozari enthusiasts is 
to suggest the following from Idomeneo: Overture C1796 by 
the Vienna Philharmonic under Heger (a record which I cannot 
trace on the home list and take from last year’s Swiss catalogue) ; 
two records by the Basle Kammerchor with the Orchestra of 
the Société des Etudes Mozartiennes of selections including 
O voto tremendo and Nettuno s’onori and six short pieces 
(FM17, 18); and the Ballet (chaconne and gavotte) in an 
August Electrola (German H.M.V. EJ691) by the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra under Blech. The reverse of the last-named 
record contains an Andante for Flute also by Mozart. Recent 
German issues have also included Mozart’s Symphony No. 34 
in C, again under Blech (EJ607-8); the Bildnisarie and 
Flétenarie from the Magic Flute, sung by Marcel Wittrisch on 
EH657 ; as well as Ach ich fihl’s (Ah lo so) by Kate Heidersbach 
on EG2172 with Hér’ mein Flehen from the Marriage of 
Figaro ; and from the latter Dort vergiss ( Non piz andrai) and 
Ach, offnet by Domgraf-Fassbander on EG2323 ; nothing very 
original, but the German lists are very badly hit by the financial 
situation for the present. 

A record of a very different type is EH638, the Overture, 
and the Serenade, Fugue, and Fozx-trot on the same theme, from 
the very modern opera Lord Spleen by Mark Lothar, which 
appears to deserve no more than a place with Jonny a little 
below Schwanda and Wozzek. The extracts are played by the 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra under Schmalstich. 

Next in order, I think, is the Short-opera correspondence. 
First I want to mention that H.M.V. Italian branch, who 
have followed the Scala Trovatore with Traviata, announce 
Carmen as the next complete work in their series. And I 
should add the new Rethberg records: DB1505, Batti, batti 

“and L’amero, saro costante from Il Re Pastore (which of course 
really belong to my Mozart paragraph) ; and DB1517, O Salce / 
and the Ave Maria, both from Verdi’s Otello. To return, the 
fourth Italian Columbia short opera has now reached these 
coasts—it is Don Pasquale (Donizetti), contained in six records, 
GQX10100-—5, the first of which contains the overture. I have 
now heard all of the issues ; the numbers of the others are given 
in the June GRAMOPHONE, p. 27; they differ from the Polydor 
Kurzopern in having no talking; and my impression is that 
the extracts are each more complete, though I have had no 
time to collate with a score. Fibrists must be warned that 
some care may be needed to play the records in ; some of them 
are also a trifle loud ; but all except those who have risen above 
(?) taking pleasure in melody should find the series very much 
to their mind. 


I have already mentioned the Spanish Count of Luxemburg 
(GRAMOPHONE, May, p. 610). Now come the Dollar Princess 
of Leo Fall (Spanish H.M.V., June issue, AF451—5 with album), 
and the Merry Widow of Lehar (Spanish H.M.V. issue for 
August, AE3658—61 with album). This may also be the place 
to mention the album of pieces by. Angel Barrios recorded at 
Granada by the Cuarteto Iberia (H.M.V. Sp. AE3636-—9) and 
the album of Spanish Gypsy Music (AE3631—5). The gramo- 
phone appears to flourish in republican Spain. As there are 


amusing stories current of the promptitude with which records 
of republican music became available after the recent revolution, 
perhaps success is not undeserved ; besides, I find the Spanish 
H.M.V. recording personally very satisfactory. 

T. L. MacDonatp. 








Aitelee 


BAND RECORDS 


One of the best of recent band records is Sinding’s Rustle of 
Spring as played by the B.B.C. Wireless Military Band on 
Columbia DX269, The arrangement by Smidt-Kéthen is 
admirable in every way, full advantage being taken of the 
mellifluous clarinets and flutes. The playing is equally admir- 
able and the recording is first class. Not quite so effective is 
Gounod’s Funeral March of a Marionette on the reverse. 
The reverberation after some of the staccato notes is rather 
disturbing albeit amusing until one gets tired of it. 

Other Columbia records include a brace by the National 
Military Band who return to the jolly task of playing folk-tunes. 
DB569 contains The Butterfly and Three Meet and DB574 
contains Goddesses and The Mock Hobby Horse. In each case 
the arrangement is that of the late Cecil J, Sharp. “ 

The Royal Air Force Band join The Maestros in a ‘‘ Double 
track record ’’—a freak after the style of the old puzzle records 
except that the point where to place the needle to get the re- 
quired tune is indicated. This, by the way, will be one of the 
last records to be made by this band under Flight-Lieut. J. H. 
Amers, who retires under the rigid age-limit rule almost 
immediately. Such a retirement is a great pity, but Mr. 
Amers can carry with him the knowledge that whereas he started 
the band on its career with nothing but raw material he will 
hand over to his successor one of the most efficient units in 
England. On one side of this record the band plays Stars and 
Stripes for ever March and the Maestros sing The Old Folks at 
Home and on the reverse side the combination is Washington 
Post March and On the bonnie Banks of Loch Lomond (DB567). 

Little is heard of Alfred Cellier nowadays, but in the ’80’s 
and ’90’s his comic operas were very popular. Most popular 
of all was Dorothy, a selection from which is now recorded by the 
Coldstream Guards Band on H.M.V. C2228. Dorothy was pro- 
duced at the Gaiety Theatre in 1886 and was a great success. 
It had been produccd unsuccessfully in 1876 with a different 
book as Nell Gwynne. This record is attractive. The playing 
is good, though not as unanimous as it might be in spots, and 
the recording is excellent. 

From the Decca Company comes the best recording I have 
yet heard of the tubular bells. Apart from this, a considerable 
feat by the way, neither Coronation Bells nor Bells of Auld 
Lang Syne played by the Westminster Military Band has much 
to recommend it (F2375). 

King Cotton and National Emblem are two first-class marches 
and are well played by the Welsh Guards Band on Broadcast 
3066 (a ‘‘ Twelve ”’). W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


{All records are 10in. unless otherwise stated.] 


Abridged Gondoliers 

Dr. Malcolm Sargent has conducted an abridged version 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Gondoliers with a delicacy and 
suavity that will commend the 
work of the chorus and soloists 
to a multitude of those who have 
to deny themselves the complete 
album. In its present form the 
six 10in. records (H.M.V. B3866 
71) in album with book of the 
words contain the quintessence 
of the opera: the characters are 
very clearly differentiated by the 
soloists. Sydney Granville as the 
Grand Inquisitor is perhaps not 
entirely satisfactory, and Beatrice 
Elwen sings When a merry maiden 
marries without making all the 
points; but the splendid sup- 
port of Derek Oldham, George 
Baker, Webster Booth and Essie 
Ackland ensures a polish and 
sense of words that it would be 
hard to march. B3869, contain- 
ing the quartet, Then one of us 
will be a queen, Marco and Giu- 
seppe’s duet and Finale of Act I, 
and B3870, Leslie Rands_ in 
Rising early in the morning and 
Derek Oldham in Take a pair 
of sparkling eyes, would be my 
choice as samples. The super- 
vision of the production by Rupert 
D’Oyly Carte gives the stamp of 
authority, if ah were needed, 
to the work of abridgement. 


Musical Comedy 

Has the Light Opera Company 
ever made a better record than 
that of ‘“ Florodora”’ Vocal 
Gems (H.M.V. C2253, 12in., 4s.)? Soloists, chorus and orchestra 
are in tip top form, and with memories of Evie Greene, Ada 
Reeve, Kate Cutler and Louis Bradfield at the Lyric thirty 
years ago and more, I found this one of the most enjoyable 
records of the month. Possibly the pace is a trifle hurried in 
order to keep clear of the label, but the singing is never ragged. 
““Gems ”’ is the mot juste for once in a way. May we please 
have “ Kitty Grey ”’ gems some day? 

Leo Fall’s tunes in Madam Pompadour, which is being 
revived, make a congenial selection for the voices of Ann 
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A SELECTED LIST. 





Rachmaninov and Kreisler, H.M.V. DB1466. 
Gerhard Hiisch, Parlo. R979. 

B.B.C. Wireless Singers, Col. DB564. 

Marek Weber and his Orchestra, H.M.V. ©2232. 
Albert Sandler, Col. DB563. 

J. H. Squire Celeste Octet, Col. DX 267. 

The Gondoliers, H.M.V. B3869. 

Florodora, H.M.V. C2253. 

Russell, Jones, Newell and Dearth, Col. DB566. 
Gracie Fields, H.M.V. B3869. 

Carl Brisson, Decca F2397. 

Mr. Flotsam and Mr. Jetsam, Col.DB559. 
Bowlly and Logan, Decca F2206. 

Phil Crow Trio, H.M.V. B3886. 

Bob Miller, Brunswick 1169. 

Clarence Ganus, Panachord 25053. 

Mammoth Fair Organ, Regal MR367. 
Hollywood Dance Orchestra, Imperial 2524. 


Welch,*Norton Collyer and Victor Conway (Decca K592, 12in., 
2s. 6d.), with an atmosphere of concert hall rather than stage 
performance. Many will prefer it so. Kalman’s Gipsy 
Princess is similarly treated by the Savoy Light Opera Singers 
and Players (Winner L5332, 2s.), who include a chorus ; but, 
as I have said before, the soloists seem to m2 not discreetly 
cast. An orchestral selection is more soothing to the msmory 
as admirably played by the Steiner Salon Orchestra (Imperial 
2518, 1s. 3d.). De Groot and his Orchestra (H.M.V. B3889, 
2s. 6d.) put all their verve into a selection from Lehar’s Gipsy 
Love. 


Taube: and Alpar 


This month we have two songs and two duets from Lehar’s 
** Schon ist die Welt,” sung by the original artists, Gitta Alpar 
and Richard Tauber (Parlo. RO20150-1, 4s. each). The 
soprano has both solos, J am in love, so deep in love and Tell 
me, poor little heart, and is joined by Tauber in the duets 
Free and Young and Much has been written of love. The 
singing (in German, of course) is a very high standard, as 
might be expected ; the music is pure Lehar in an ambitious 
mood, and I recommend both records, esp2cially the second, 
to all who enjoy light opera and 
like it good. 

Trevor Watkins sings two of 
the songs, Dream enthralling and 
The Flower, from Lilac Time in 
which he is now touring as 
Schubert (Col. DB575, 2s. 6d.) 
and sings them very well. He 
has a clear, clean tenor voice, not 
always quite effortless, but very 
pleasant to listen to; but oddly 
enough he sings best a rubbishly 
little song, Today, Tomorrow. 
Forever, with a piano accompani- 
ment (the others are orchestral, 
coupled with Fascinating Little 
lady on Col. DB557 (2s. 6d.) 
Perhaps his metier is the sort of 
songs that Patrick Waddington, 
with not so good a voice, records 
so well; but no doubt both these 
popular young men aim higher, 


Light Comedy 

Easily the best record that 
Mr. Flotsam and Mr. Jetsam have 
made, so far as I remember, is 
that of A Musical Confession and 
Sing a song of England (Col. 
DB559, 2s. 6d.). The brilliant 
piano-playing of Mr. Hilliam in 
the former and the very just 
satire of the latter are equally to 


° be commended. If Mr. Mace- 
rl . 
Lonpon EpITor. . Eachern’s words are not all 
e . 
. clear at a first hearing, they 


resolve into sense on repetition 
and this is a record that will 
not grow stale for a long while. 

Another Columbia record (DB568, 2s. 6d.) that will delight 
many middle-aged people is by Norah Blaney in Oh/ Mr. 
Porter ! and Our lodger’s such a nice young man. It is good to 
hear them again, sung with a good d2al of authentic flavour ; 
and others may perhaps wonder, as I do, what it is about these 
simple tunes and even simpler rhymes that has given them so 
long a life. The Editor could tell us. 

Gracie Fields has three records for us: Fall in and follow 
the band (complete with children) and Sally from her film 
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“Sally in our Alley” (H.M.V. B3879, 2s. 6d.); The party’s 
getting rough and I’ll always be true (B3908); and Oh, sailor, 
behave and The Bargain Hunter (B3912). None is irresistible, 
but all three are up to average, and the last well above it. 


Orchestral 


The telescoped version of Ravel’s Bolero which Jack Payne 
and his B.B.C. Dance Orchestra have made familiar to listeners 
is now published on Col. DX273 (12in., 4s.), with Pierné’s 
dainty Entrance of the Little Fauns, also arranged for the 
occasion. This should be one of the most popular records of 
the month for people who like ‘‘tom-tom’’ music. Another 
attempt to condense is the Finlandia of Sibelius, played by 
Gandino and his Orchestra on both sides of Imperial 2520 
(ls. 3d.). It is wonderful to get it at all at the price, so it would 
be churlish to criticize the advisability of abridging such a 
work. It will introduce Sibelius to hundreds of new homes. 
The William Tell Overture of Rossini is easily divided into 
four sides as usual on Decca F2386-7 (ls. 6d. each) by the 
Hastings Municipal Orchestra conducted by 
Julius Harrison, while Flotow’s Martha 
Overture is supplied on both sides of Broad- 
cast Twelve 5244 (2s.). Both are reliable 
and even brilliant performances for those 
who want these Overtures. 


Almond Blossom and Cupid’s Army as 
played by Dol Dauber and his Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B3916, 2s. 6d.) make an admirable 
trifle for the cocktail hour and so do the two 
tunes played by Magyari Imre’s Hungarian 
Orchestra (Parlo. R980, 2s. 6d.), especially 
The one little maid in the world from “* The 
Tarnished Lady.” Edith Lorand and her 
Viennese Orchestra play Yoshitomo’s Shadow 
Dance and Bayer’s Doll Waltz (Parlo. 
E11150, 12in., 4s.) and Fucik’s Tales of the 
Danube waltz and Metra’s The Roses waltz 
(Parlo R989, 2s. 6d.) with their accustomed 
certainty; but none of the four titles is 
particularly attractive. The Orchestra Mas- 
cotte in a new orchestration of Kreisler’s 
most famous compositions, Liebesleid and 
Liebesfreud (Parlo. R981, 2s. 6d.) is worth noting and for those 
who have not already a Madam Butterfly Selection the Dajos 
Bela Orchestra (Parlo. E11149, 12in. 4s.) can be strongly recom. 
mended. Less brilliantly played but perhaps more to be 
welcomed are four of the movements from the Ballet Music of 
Gounod’s Faust played by The Pall Mall Players (Winner 5329, 
ls. 6d.). 

Two Sunday evening favourites are to be heard this month. 
Albert Sandler, with piano accompaniment by Sydney Ffoulkes, 
is beautifully recorded in Schubert’s Serenade and Drigo’s 
Serenade (Col. DB563, 2s. 6d.); whereas Tom Jones and his 
Orchestra in Cadman’s At Dawning and Friml’s Dear love, my 
love (Decca F2385, Is. 6d.) are not so worthily recorded. 


Rechauffé 


Marek Weber and his Orchestra have two very delectable 
records to their credit this month. One (H.M.V. C2232, 12in., 
4s.) is a clever pot-pourri by Robrecht of famous, mostly 
German melodies, well called Contrasts and played with the 
utmost finish. The other is of Russian melodies arranged as 
waltzes by Borchert and called Along the banks of the Volga 
(H.M:V. B3837, 2s. 6d.). 

The English counterpart of these is Down Memory Lane 
arranged by Willoughby for the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet 
(Col. DX 267, 12in., 4s.), and consisting of eight lovely old 
English airs like Where the bee sucks, Bid me discourse, etc. 
Naturally the playing is less highly coloured than that of the 





JACK PAYNE 


German orchestra, but it has a quiet cool quality throughout 
engendered by the celeste. 


Apart from these there are no end of medleys to suit all tastes. 
A Leslie Stuart Selection (Decca F2428, 1s. 6d.) for the elders, 
Drinking Songs with excellent singing (Imperial 2529, 1s. 3d.) 
for the not so old, and the New Mayfair Orchestra on the top 
of its form in Holiday Hits (H.M.V. B3910, 2s. 6d.) and 
Miracle Melodies (H.M.V.B3907), and Maurice Winnick and his 
Band in Topical Tunes (Regal MR374, ls. 6d.) for the youngsters 
who cannot afford to buy separate records of all their favourite 
tunes. Then there is a collection of Irish airs called Erinalia 
played in waltz time by Arthur Lally and the Million-Airs 
(Decca F2428, ls. 6d.), Englandia, a truly patriotic affair, 
played with much aplomb by Reginald Foort on the organ of 
the Regal Cinema, London (Col. DX268, 4s.), and Britelodia, 
a ‘‘grand selection of British Melodies,’ most competently 
presented by Ernest Leggett’s Orchestra (Sterno 8016, 12in., 
2s. 6d.). Eschewing such titles as the above the Gershom 
Parkington Quintet plumps roundly for Old Favourites (Broad- 
cast Twelve 5245, 2s.) which make a very pleasant souvenir. 


Songs and Dances 

Val Rosing and John Burnaby look like 
becoming famous sons of famous fathers. 
Their first record for Regal appears this 
month and should make them known to a far 
wider public than their cabaret admirers. 

They sing Pardon me, pretty baby and I 
found you (Regal MR378, 1s. 6d.) extremely 
well and if they continue as they have begun 
they will be much in demand. Layton and 
Johnstone sing the former song and It must 
be true on Columbia DB572 (2s. 6d.), Would 
you take me back again and We Two on 
DB560 and one of their best efforts Roll on, 
Mississippi, roll on and River and me in 
which Turner Layton is heard to advantage 
on DB573. The Three Virginians also sing 
a very pleasing version of the Mississippi 
song on Sterno 761 (ls. 6d.) with Time on 
my hands on the reverse. 

The Radio Imps do not display much 
originality in their treatment of Ho-Hum 
and Moonlight Saving Time (Imperial 2534, 
ls. 3d.). Both numbers are played in dance rhythm on 
Imperial 2524 (ls. 3d.), and the latter by the Rhythmic 
Troubadours on Regal MR372 (1s. 6d.). It is sung disappoint- 
ingly by Ruth Etting on Columbia DB571 (2s. 6d.), and un- 
suitably by G. H. Elliott on Radio 1530 (1s.). A pity, because 
it is one of the best tunes there has been for some time. Another 
strange choice is that of Elsie Carlisle who sings Pardon me, 
pretty baby (Imperial 2532) as her coupling with that terrible 
ballad Poor Kid. These songs are certainly only trivialities 
and their chief function is to amuse for the short life of the 
tune, but surely artists might use a little more discretion in 
their choice. This applies to the Four Voices@fM? Regal MR376 
(2s. 6d.) who sing Sally, the very simple theme song sung by 
Gracie Fields in her talkie, as though it were the most elaborate 
madrigal. The Big Four, on the other hand, use their talents 
with discretion in another Medley of Song Hits (Col. DX274, 
4s.). 

Gene Austin and Johnnie and Frankie Marvin have a large 
following, especially in America, and of their kind are in the 
front rank, but I found When your .lover has gone (H.M.V. 
B3903, 2s. 6d.) and Little sweetheart of the mountains (H.M.V. 
B3904 2s. 6d.) too sickly, although for sheer sentimentality 
an English sinner must be blamed this month. Douglas 
Wayne is the culprit in I wasn’t ashamed of you, Mother. 
The title certainly speaks for itself (Sterno 759, 1s. 6d.). 

I was told by the “fans” last month that Bing Crosby’s 
and Seger Ellis’s two records were marvellous. I thought 
them abominable. This month I found Out of Nowhere 
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sung by Bing Crosby (Brunswick 1166, 2s. 6d.) and Nevertheless 
sung by Seger Ellis (Brunswick 1167, 2s. 6d.) enjoyable and 
even artistic. I am probably wrong. 

In the same class is Sam Browne, who has four songs for 
his admirers this month. Lazy day and Thrill me on Winner 
5339 (1s. 6d.) and Life and Lucerne on Radio 1529 (ls.). 
He makes all that can be made out of such material. I 
preferred Patrick Waddington’s singing of Lazy Day, and 
both he and Jack Gordon do well in the haunting I found you 
(H.M.V. B3913, 2s. 6d. and Imperial 2533, 1s. 3d.). Carl 
Brisson will cause many a flapper’s heart to flutter with his 
caressing voice in I surrender, dear (Decca, F2397, 1s. 6d.), 
while Jack Plant has caught the lilt of the waltz most attrac- 
tively in T'wo hearts and a waltz refrain (Col. DB558, 2s. 6d.). 

There was a lot of mystery about six months ago concerning 
the film in which that very popular song Without a song was 
supposed to be featured. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer were very 
vague and could only say that they thought the film was called 
‘Great Day ”’ and would be shown at the Empire in London 
in due course. Now, however, it has transpired that the film 
is called in this country “The Prodigal’? and in America 
‘“*The Southerner,’ and the great Lawrence 
Tibbett is the star. It was shown at the 
New Gallery at the end of July, not being 
considered worthy to be ranked with its 
fellow M.-G.-M’s. at the Empire. 

It was acclaimed by critics and the public 
alike and after a successful run at the New 
Gallery transferred to the New Victoria and 
now Without a song and Lawrence Tibbett 
are on a red label H.M.V. disc complete 
with gold lettering (DA 1206). Unfortunately 
Tibbett’s singing of the song is not nearly 
so good as some of the records issued when 
the song was at the height of its popularity, 
so that the record is hardly worthy of the 
honourable regalia of the labelling. 

Grace Johnston is an American singer who 
can send her admirers into transport of 
delight, and in I’m crazy ’bout my baby 
(Panachord 25051, Is. 6d.) and One More Time 
(Panachord 25050)—two entirely different 
types of modern lyric—she is in her (a) pep- 
piest, (b) most appealing mood. Margaret 
Bannerman, Florence Starrand Dora Barnes 
are all names unfamiliaron gramophone discs. Miss Bannerman 
reveals a charming light soprano voice rather uncontrolled and 
with an obvious lack of microphone technique in It would be won- 
derful and Come to me (Imperial 2535, 1s. 3d.) and is sadly let 
down by her accompanist on a very tinny piano. The reverse 
is the case with Dora Barnes in I love you more and more and 
One great big love (Decca F2431, Is. 6d.) ; her voice is thin and 
her diction poor but the piano accompaniment is delightful. 
Florence Starr has vocal ability but little ingenuity and is 
again lucky in having Ray Ventura and his Collegians to help 
her out (Decca F2338, ls. 6d.). 

Here are some jolly dance tunes and medleys for late holiday- 
makers to play on the beach and enliven the evenings. Eddie 
Gross-Bart and his Café Anglais Band in Pardon me, pretty 
baby (Winner 5336, 1s. 6d.) and the first cheap disc of the new 
bolero-rhythm tune Speakeasy coupled with Love for Sale, 
the tune that has no vocal refrain (Winner 5337, ls. 6d.). 
Walter Miller with Harry Hudson’s Melody Men in yet another 
excellent Skin-a-ma-link the Sergeant (Radio 1532, Is.) and 
the Blue Jays in a lively affair called Oh, Glory (Radio 1524, Is.). 
Another ‘‘ Le Million ’’ record for those who are not yet tired 
of these tunes, played by André Astan and his Orchestra 
(Sterno 757, ls. 6d.) and the newest Continental hit Kiss me 
played by Von Geezy and his Orchestra (Parlo. R990, 2s. 6d.) 
and two genuine tangos, Buen Amigo and El Entrérriano 
played by the Orquesta Tipica Julio de Caro (Brunswick 
1164, 2s. 6d.). 


ETHEL 





Novelties 


The recording of a genuine Mammoth Fair Organ has been 
accomplished with discretion (Regal MR367, 1s. 6d.), a variety 
of well-chosen old tunes being played without any attempt to 
create a background of crowd noises. Definitely a record to 
make a note of—it is called Fun of the Fair. 

Sandy Powell’s Mouth Organ Band also has made an amusing 
record of Theatre Queue Entertainers, linked by spoken com- 
ments (Broadcast 731, 9in., 1ls.); jew’s harp, banjulele, tin 
whistle, bones, mouth organs, etc. are well recorded in small 
doses. 

As an example of cheerful agility the Three Brothers Nehring 
on their xylophones, with a good orchestral accompaniment, 
would not be easy to beat. Volpatti’s Bullfighter March suits 
them better than the rather monotonous Piano Pastimes of 
Deneke (H.M.V. B3917, 2s. 6d.). 


Thrillers 

Two short thrillers that have been successful on the wireless, 
The Wrong Bus by Martin Hassingtree and Congo Nights by 
Richard Hughes, are, I imagine, further 
shortened to go on one record (Col. DX272, 
12in., 4s.), and played by the original casts. 
Thanks chiefly to Michael Hogan as the bus 
conductor, the nightmare bus may fairly be 
reckoned a successful suggestion of a thrill ; 
in Congo Nights the abridgement of events 
has sensibly weakened the effect and made 
rather a muddle. But both efforts are 
definitely interesting and progressive : and 
after criticising them, one might fairly be 
challenged to produce a thriller nearly as 
good oreself. 


Comedians 

Clapham and Dwyer in The Royal and 
Ancient Game (Col. DB570, 2s. 6d.) sound as 
if they could happily fill a twelve inch disc 
with their discussion, but they are ruthlessly 
confined to the more saleable ten-incher. 
Excellent fooling on established lines, on 
which they are unchallenged. 

Jimmy O’Dea and Harry O’Donovan are 
equally always themselves and unlike anyone 
else in quite ordinary sketches of comic Ireland. The next 
train and Mrs, Mulligan’s Mother-in-law (Parlo. E3839, 2s. 6d.) 
are well known and well recorded. 

Leonard Henry is not so well served this month with Skin-a- 
ma-link the Sergeant and Was Nero a hero? (Sterno 764, Is. 6d.), 
though the latter has some typical gags. Sandy Powell’s 
Sandy the Doctor (Broadcast 728, 9in., ls.) is on familiar lines, 
but he has a certain humanity in his voice which is the mark of 
the genuine comedian. 

It was not likely that Decca would be allowed to have a 
monopoly in The laughing Sousaphone and here it is again, 
done by the same couple (on H.M.V. B3915, 2s. 6d.) : coupled 
with another of Billie Grey’s very suggestive duologues, 
Laughter, Love and Lingerie (pronounced “ lawngery ”’). 
Quite impossibly vulgar, no doubt; but no one can deny that 
the Laughter Makers are only surpassed by Elsie and Doris 
Waters in their mastery of intimate voice inflexions before the 
microphone. 


Hill-Billies and Instrumentalists 


** Hill-billies ”? have become a regular feature in some lists, 
notably Panachord and Brunswick. This month there is 
a delightful one called All night long sung by Clarence Ganus 
(Panachord 25053, 1s. 6d.) which is just a collection of verses 
about the white girl, the brown girl, the black girl, the mother- 
in-law and the bed-bug. Another from the same list is the 
sad story of The Old Pine Tree sung by Frank Marvin (Pana- 
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chord 25052, 1s. 6d.) which has a good deal in common with 
The Old Oak Tree which is the backing to Frankie and Johnnie 
—perhaps the most famous of traditional American ballads— 
sung by Al Bowlly and Ella Logan ; at least the former is sung 
by Ella Logan and the latter is sung by Al Bowlly with an 
accompaniment of strange but highly rhythmical squeakings 
from Ella Logan (Decca F2206, Is. 6d.). More of a negro 
*‘ spiritual ’’ is Abraham sung by Frank and Phil Crow (H.M.V. 
B3886, 2s. 6d.) with a very spirited affair called I’m a-gettin’ 
ready to ge on the reverse. 

This latter is also chosen by Frank Luther and Carson 
Robison together with Left my gal in the mountains (Brunswick 
1170, 2s. 6d.). Both records are gems, but the conversations 
between the sinner and St. Peter in Golden Wings (Bob Miller 
and his Hinky Dinkers, Brunswick 1169, 2s. 6d.) are even more 
diverting. 

The playing of the various strange instruments, especially 
the jew’s harp and banjo on both the Gettin’ ready to go records 
is very clever, but for real mastery of the banjo Phil Lennard 
would be hard to beat and his Decca record this month of 
Dizzy Digits and Uncanny Banjo (F2379, 1s. 6d.) is uncanny. 
Equally brilliant in tone and technique is Toni Lucassi’s piano 
accordion record of Blaze Away and Under the Double Eagle 
(Imperial 2527, ls. 3d.). 

As a change from this blatancy Rudolph Star’s gentle 
vibraphone and well-controlled xylophone in Love’s old sweet 
song and Schén Rosmarin (Decca F2374, 1s. 6d.) is very 
pleasing. I found Rudy Starita, in a more noisy mood, in 
Heather for luck and Mac’s birthday jig (Winner 5342, ls. 6d.) 
less kind to the ear, but these Scottish tunes usually seem to 
call for rather boisterous treatment. 

Raie da Costa in When the Circus comes to town (H.M.V. 
B3909) and Patricia Rossborough (aided by Rudy Starita) in 
The Watch Parade (Parlo. R983, both 2s. 6d.) are at their 
staccato best, but I found the ornaments attached to Reaching 
for the moon on H.M.V. disc rather irritating and the reverse 
of the Parlophone record, called Still I love her, rather dull. 
Stardust and Rockin’ Chair are both negro compositions of 
which there are very interesting band records and Lee Sims 
seems to me ill-advised to have played them as piano solos 
(Brunswick 1153, 2s. 6d.) for they lose nearly all that makes 
them, when sung and played by a dance band, so interesting. 
Their melodies are not the all-important feature and Lee 
Sims’ treatment of the themes makes them sound just rather 
pretty fragments. A wrong medium of interpretation. 


Oddments and Late Arrivals 

Tom Kinniburgh will be found in the Winner list (6347-50, 
ls. 6d. each) in eight traditional Scottish songs sung to orchestral 
accompaniments in the way that has made him a beloved 
favourite with the gramophone public for more years than he 
probably cares to remember. Gladys Knight, contralto, adds 
Caller Herrin’ and Angus MacDonald (5346, 1s. 6d.) to this 
charming group. 

Opportunely the Rector, Choir and Organist of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, Cheapside, have produced a Harvest Festival Service 


Sung and Recorded by 
RICHARD TAUBER. 


* YOU ARE MY HEART’S DELIGHT” 


and other numbers from “* The Land of Smiles.” 


“ THAT DEAR OLD SONG ” 
*“ FAREWELL! I KISS YOUR HAND IN VAIN” 
* SPRINGTIME REMINDS ME OF YOU ” 
Price 2/- net each. 


CHAPPELL & Co.,Ltd., 50New Bond St., London,W. |! 
and of all Music Sellers 























(Broadcast 3076, ls. 6d.) in precisely the right style, and the 
choir sings Abide with me and Jerusalem the Golden on Broad- 
cast 732 (9in., Is.). 

It does not necessarily follow that because such distinguished 
singers as Francis Russell, Parry Jones, Raymond Newell and 
Harry Dearth form themselves into a quartet the result will be 
any better than the records of other quartets accustomed to 
rehearsing regularly ; but in this case a really jolly and un- 
exceptionable record of Four Jolly Sailormen and Three for 
Jack has been produced (Col. DB566, 2s. 6d.). The humour 
and spirit, as well as the blending of the voices, are good, with 
all the comforting sureness of experienced artists. 

Jenny Howard goes even farther in her imitation of Gracie 
Fields this month, She sings the two songs from Gracie’s film, 
“Sally in our Alley,” so completely ‘ Fieldishly ’’ that 1] 
suspect hundreds of people will buy the record just to spring 
a surprise on their friends. She has an excellent voice and 
evidently the knack of imitating at least one artist. After all 
this is the highest tribute. The number is Edison Bell Winner 
5345 (1s. 6d.). 

The Piccadilly’s are late again, and only some of the bargains 
to be obtained at the new price of ls. ld. can be indicated, 
The Prologue to Pagliacci sung in English by Sydney de Vries 
(805) is not in the first class either of recording or performance, 
but nevertheless it is a notable achievement. Sir Edward 
German’s very popular Nell Gwynn Dances do not appear 
often in the catalogues and there is plenty of room for this 
performance of them by the Athenaeum Symphony Orchestra 
(792). The Heykens’ Serenade turns up again played by The 
Rowley Quartet (803). This must be almost the last of them, 
I should think. Lots of people will be glad to get another 
Mr. Ramsbottom record; At the Theatre is performed by 
Geoffrey Clayton, Frank Eyton and Partner (806). You know 
what I think of this gentleman. Of the dance records I like 
best an amusing tango called Mama, I want a husband played 
by The Saragossa Tango Orchestra (807), that strangely attrac- 
tive but little recorded waltz Ill always be true played by 
Howard Godfrey and his Waldorfians (810) and J wanna sing 
about you played by the Cunard Dance Band (813). 


Gramophone Societies Cyaan, 

Miss Habershaw of the H.M.V. Education Department is 
going to lecture on Schubert to the South West London 
Gramophone Society, at York House, 52a, Acre Lane, 
8.W.2, on Friday, September 11th. 

The syllabus of the Liverpool and District Gramophone 
Society for next season can now be obtained from the Hon. 
Sec., Mr. J. W. Harwood, 44, Barndale Road, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool. 

The South East London Recorded Music Society 
departed from its usual programmes on August 10th by 
enjoying a demonstration of the Kingston home-recording 
outfit, acoustic and electrical, which was very successful. 
Particulars of the next meeting on September 14th can be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec., Mr. Victor Webling, 52, Winn 
Road, 8.E.12. 
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Cheaper Records from Sept. Ist 
All 3/- discs reduced to 2/6: 
—and please THE GRAMOPHONE reaches its century 


Was this issue THE GRAMOPHONE reaches its century. 


others in proportion 


In spite of me it has not only attained its hundredth 
number, but, although times are said to be bad, is 
steadily forging ahead in prestige and sales. 

As a fitting commemoration of an occasion so auspicious, 
many of the recording companies have just announced con- 
siderable reduction in the prices of their records and as from 
September Ist onwards all discs hitherto sold at 3s. will be 
obtainable for 2s. 6d., while certain less expensive makes are 
also reduced in proportion. 

This is a memorable event in the history of the industry, 
and it was nice of the recording companies to wait for THE 
GRAMOPHONE to achieve its laudable score before doing their 
star turn, because really the reductions were long overdue— 
not only for the benefit of the public, but for the benefit of 
some of the companies themselves. The older companies selling 
thei1 dance records at 3s. have been pretty heavily hit by new 
concerns which, floated during the boom of a couple of years 
ago, succeeded in capturing a big slice of the market with a 


American Song Lyric Banned 


Words of Love for Sale” considered too suggestive— 
but dance bands record catchy tune 


An American song looks like achieving the unique distinction of 
becoming a popular hit here although only a few in this country will 
ever know what the words are. 

The song in queation is Love for Sale, by Cole Porter, from the Broad- 
way musical comedy success, ** The New Yorkers.” 

Now that it has been pointed out to me I see that the words set to 
this very tuneful melody undoubtedly deal with the subject of pros- 
titution, although I must admit that I hardly realised it when I first 
heard an American record of the song (perhaps one needs to see the show 
to get the significance), and, as a matter of fact I still think that in these 
outspoken days there is little to take exception to, not because of the 
subject, but because of the way it is put. In its simple, sentimental 
way the song is after all quite mild—considering the words and music 
together, as one must, some might even call it artistic—and there is no 
question of double entendre or vulgarity. However, Chappell’s, who own 
the English copyright, have decided that the lyric is not suitable for 
publication and so are refusing to allow it to be performed. As a result, 
the tune only is being featured and seems to have caught on. 

Records of it already available—I give them in- order of merit— 
are by Jack Hylton’s Orchestra (H.M.V. B6046—backed with the waltz, 
The Springtime reminds me of you (v)), Roy Fox’s Band (Decca F2404— 
backed with J fownd you) and Jack Payne’s B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


much cheaper record, and the original companies have pro- 
bably wished more than once that they had reduced their 
prices at that time, in which case these newcomers would 
never have been able to get going. 

You may be inclined to argue that it is to the publie’s advan- 
tage that they did survive, as it has been the means of producing 
a very cheap record for those who could not afford to pay 2s. 6d. 
or 3s. for a popular performance. I’m afraid I do not wholly 
agree, and for this reason. A few of the cheap records are 
exceptionally good value, but others are not even worth the 
money they are sold for. People buy them in a hurry because 
the tune is one they want and do not trouble much about who 
the artists may be; as a result, they tire of the performances 
quickly. _ In other words, while they have paid about half the 
price, they have obtained only about a tenth of the enjoyment. 
Not exactly sensible economy, is it ? 

‘However, the present reductions, belated as they are, are 
likely to be to the public’s good in more than the saving of 
some few pence. Not only are first-class artists now available 
at a price much nearer that asked for second raters, but, as a 
result, the cheaper records, which cannot reduce their price 
and continue to exist, will have to give better performances to 
enable them to meet the new price competition. 

With which lucid explanation of an obvious state of affairs, 
I will make my bow and proceed to regular business. 


(Col. CB318—backed also with the waltz, The Springtime reminds me of 
you (v)). None has a vocal refrain, although Roy Fox, whose quite 
straightforward melody interpretation is very pleasing, gives an effect 
with a hummed chorus. Now see if the tune can suggest the words to 
you. 


Apart from the previously mentioned Love for Sale and its backing, 
there appear to be only four more titles by Jack Hylton and His Orchestra : 
Yet (v) and a waltz, Little sweetheart of the Prairie. which are on H.M.V. 
B6043, and, on H.M.V. B6045, O4 Glory (v) and a Tango, O Cara Mia (v). 

B6043 should be a good seller. The waltz is not only an obviously 
commercial number, but is attractively played and the same may be 
said of the backing, Yet. But 1 prefer B6045. The Tango is a really 
beautiful record, and Oh Glory is quite a bright performance. The original 
American title of Oh Glory is Hosanna. I suppose they changed it here 
in case it might offend anyone’s religious susceptibilities. 


Another Ambrose masterpiece 

There are only two titles by Ambrose and His Orchestra in the lists 
under review—I’m an unemployed sweetheart (v) and Thru’ with Love (v) 
(both H.M.V. B6049). 

The unemployed sweetheart appears to be just passing her time away 
pleasantly in the ladylike way that all nice temporarily vacant girl- 
friends undoubtedly should, and, as she doesn’t seem to be doing any- 
thing particularly interesting, we can pass her by and take a look at the 

other one. 
Being thru’ with love has not exactly turned her into a tragedy queen, 
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but she is ever so much more interesting. While her disengaged friend 
is just pretty in a dolly sort of a way, she has character as well as 
beauty. 

Thrw’ with Love is a lovely tune. Not exactly surprising as it is the 
work of Matt Malneck, for long featured hot violinist of Paul Whiteman’s 
Band and responsible for Caprice Futuristic (H.M.V. 12in., C1607, issued 
in January, 1929), and Fud Livingston, well known as a hot clarinetist 
and a fine arranger. Ambrose gets altogether more personality into 
this than he has in many of his more recent recordings. The record 
opens with a harmonised vocal introduction which is very effective. The 
first chorus is played with real style. Joe Crossman has some solo work 
some way on, but this chorus is taken mainly by the whole ensemble, 
brass and saxophones all moving together in harmony and most pleasingly 
voiced to sound fat and deep (a leaf out of the O.K. Rhythm King’s 
book) with the piano somewhat prominently featured—a fine piece of 
orchestration. The next chorus is vocal by Sam Brown with Ella Logan 
interpolating ad lib phrases. Then follows a chorus by the orchestra 
with more ad lib phrases (this time mostly scat) by Ella Logan. Al- 
together the orchestration is not only excellent and the interpretation 
all that could be desired, but the performance, which is in delightful 
slow fox-trot tempo, is cleverly devised, and has an atmosphere of 
originality and personality which grips from start to finish. There is 
never an unattractive moment in the whole record. 


The substitute—and what the fans thought 

From what I hear all round, it seems that Radio listeners will be glad 
to learn that, after a month’s absence while they have been on holiday, 
Ambrose and His Band will be broadcasting again on Saturdays by the 
time you are reading this. Melville Gideon and His Band at Dorchester 
House who have done the Saturday night broadcasts during Ambrose’s 
absence do not seem to have set the Thames on fire, at any rate among 
the musicians and fans, some of whom have made some quite rude and, 
I thought, very unnecessary (there’s no reason to say all you think—I 
never do, if I did I'd spend my life answering libel actions) remarks to 
me about what they thought of the band. If that’s what comes of 
letting a vocalist (even though he also plays ragtime on the piano) try 
to run a dance band, even when it consists of the best musicians, give 
me a leader who has had experience in this highly specialised job. 


New faces for Ambrose’s orchestra 

I hear Ambrose has a new saxophone in the person of Billy Amstell 
to whose clever playing I have called attention in previous issues. He 
comes from Roy Fox’s band and replaces Jack Shields as 2nd alto. 
There was also talk of the 2nd trumpet, Radeliffe, being replaced by 
Nat Gonella, also from Roy Fox’s band, but Roy had a talk to Nat and— 
well that was that. 

Stop Press.—-Just as we are going to press J] hear that Sylvester Ahola, 
Ambrose’s American first trumpet, has left suddenly and unexpectedly for 
his home in America and i3 not expected to return to this country. Private 
difficulties are said to be the reason. Max Goldberg has been engaged to take 
his place. 


H.M.V. American recordings 

The best of the month’s H.M.V. American played dance record is, 
I think, One More Time (v) (B6047) by Gus Arnheim and His Cocoanut 
Grove Orchestra (Amer.). It is so bright and rhythmical that it very 
nearly comes under the heading of hot, and is altogether more interesting 
than the average commercial dance record. Bing Crosby sings the 
vocal refrain and is in great form. Every time I hear records by this 
band I cannot, however, help remembering their performance of Them 
There Eyes on an American Victor. With its exhilarating vocal refrains 
by The Khythm Boys, this was an outstandingly good record, and H.M.YV. 
missed the boat when they omitted to put it out. As the number is 
out of date now I’m afraid there is little chance of our getting it. 

The backing to One More Time is When you were the Blossom of 
Buttercup Lane (v) by Ted Weems and His Orchestra (Amer.). There is 
much to be said in favour of this, though I have heard better from this 
first rate dance band—c.g.. One Man Band and Jig- Time which | suggest 
H.M.V. might consider for immediate issue. 


There are four titles by Vietor Arden-Phil Ohman and their Orchestra 
(Amer.): Jn a Café on the Road to Calais (v), which is labelled Rumba 
fox-trot, and a waltz, Beautiful Love (v) (both these are on H.M.V. 
B6035) and Can this be love (v) and Fine and Dandy (v) which are on 
H.M.V. B6050. The performances have polish and are musical enough 
to listen to, but as far as dance style is concerned the band is a good 
concert orchestra. 

Although you may not feel the same way, the oaly one of the four 
that has interested n.e (as regards performance—all the tunes are good) 


is Fine and Dandy. In spite of the fact that it is labelled fox-trot, it is 
no more a dance record than the National Anthem. The rhythm is that 
of a March, and, looked at as such, it is quite a brilliant record and un- 
usually effectively orchestrated. Nevertheless, I much prefer the Okeh 
record of this attractive tune by the Dorsey Brothers and their Crchestra 
which I understand Parlophone are issuing in their mid-Sept. list, and I 
advise waiting for it, 


Ravishing Rudy again 

The grand Sheik of Sheiks, Rudy Vallee,"with His Orchestra (Amer.) 
again provides in You're just a lover (v) and My Cigarette Lady (v) 
(H.M.V. 6033) the answer to every maiden’s prayer. No one under 
eighty will dance to these records. Not that you can’t, but it would be 
such a waste of time. 


Enter the Bolero 

In Speak Easy (H.M.V. B6044) Wayne King and His Orchestra have 
given us a record which, if it is not at the moment suitable for ballroom 
dancing, is certainly a most interesting novelty to listen to. It is based 
on the rhythm of the Spanish dance, the Bolero, which Ravel so vividly 
illustrated in his magnificent work of that name, and is actually labelled 
‘** Bolero.”’ The tuneful melody, which seems to have been inspired by 
Ravel’s work, has an appropriately Spanish atmosphere and it seems 
difficult to find the reason for calling it Speak Easy. 

This rhythm is something new for a dance band, and it would appear 
that with it the dance teachers now have another chance to revive interest 
in ballroom dancing by setting a dance to this very inspiring measure. 
They missed their opportunity when the Peanut Vendor introduced the 
Cuban Son rhythm to us. Let us see if they are imaginative enough 
to rise to the occasion this time. 


The backing is Siboney, another of these so-called Rumba fox-trots, 
played by Alfredo Brito and His Siboney Orchestra (Amer.). The tune 
has a much stronger suggestion of the intended rhythm than is usual, 
but the interpretation, though musical enough, is not only rhythmically 
wrong, but rather lacks the right spirit and necessary fire. 


Jack Payne in more good comedy 

Of the dozen titles by Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Orchestra I must 
confess that | like best the two Variety Novelties, Skin ’a ’ma ‘link, the 
Sergeant and My brother makes the noises for the talkies (Col. CB317). 
Both contain amusing patter and stunts and are cleverly devised. The 
one about the talkies is made the occasion to show us how a picture 
should (not) be produced, and the rapidity with which we travel between 
places thousands of miles apart is really amazing. Altogether both 
sides are excellent light entertainment. 

All the remaining titles, a list of which is available from your dealer, 
are as broadcast. 


New American band on Columbia 

Ted Ralph and His Orchestra, who make their debut in the 
Columbia list with two good melody numbers, Please don’t talk about 
me after I’m gone (v) and Dream a little dream of me (v) (Col. CB326) 
are a new one on me, but I presume they are an American combination. 
In style the band is a cross between Giy Lombardo’s and Rudy Vallee’s, 
and of its kind it is unusually good—the sort of thing to turn on after 
dinner when you want to show off your gramophone to the people next 
door who have come in for bridge. 


Charm in new Continental waltz 

One of the most delightful waltz songs I have heard for many a long 
day, and I’m willing to prophesy it will be a big hit if properly handled, 
is a new German number, Sag mir Lieblind (Tell me Darling) (v) which 
is on Col. CB325. It is decidedly well played by The Berliner Tanz 
Orchestra (Germ.), who seem to have a much more up-to-date style, 
than most continental bands, although on hearing their one-step, Cupid’s 
Army, which is on the other side, [ have to admit that this remark seems 
to apply only to their waltzes. A fine tenor sings the refrain of Sag mir 
Lieblind in German. 

The recording is excellent—much better than Columbia seem able to 
do in their English studios, 


Len Fillis with original instrumentation 

Unusual instrumentation is found in Len Fillis Novelty Orchestra, 
which consists of piano (Sid Bright, late of the Piccadilly Hotel), two 
guitars (one of whom is of course Len Fillis), violin and accordion 
(doubled by Ted Edbrook), and xylophone (Rudy Staiiia). 


v—With vocal refrain. 
Amer.—American artists recorded in America. 
All are fox-trots except where otherwise stated, 
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This instrumentation is not only very suitable for the numbers 
featured, Mama Inez (Rumba fox-trot) and Speak Easy (Bolero) (Col. 
CB324), but is very effectively handled and the records are both interest- 
ing and rhythmical. Fillis’ Bolero rhythm in Speak Easy doesn’t 
seem to be quite so authentic as that in the H.M.V. disc reviewed earlier. 


Billy Cotton and His Band have made just straightforward commercial 
records of their two fox-trots Can this be love (v) (Col. CB322) and Now 
that I have you (v) (Col. CB323), the backings of which are respectively 
Lovely lady moon (waltz) (v) and If I had my time over again (waltz) (v) 
by the same band. 


A Rose by any other name . 

D:b-oy Somers and His Band are more pleasing this month because 
they are happily cast in two 6/8 one-steps Blaze Away (v) and When 
we went shooting round the town (v) (Col. CB314) and the fox-trot The 
wedding of the garden insects (v) (Col. CB315). 

On the reverse of CB315 is T'he way to Paradise, from the film ‘‘ Le 
Chemin du Paradis,” played by a band aptly named the April Fool 
Orchestra (of Paris). (Nonsense, it’s called the April Jazz Orchestra.— 
Ep. All right : means and sounds the same thing.—-E. J.) 


Brunswick’s best— 

To be candid, I’m not quite certain whether Just a blue eyed blonde (v) 
and | wanna sing about you (v) by the Casa Loma Orchestra (Amer.) 
(Braas, 1174) should be here or with the hot dance records. The first 
title is on the hot side, but still not so hot as this band’s wonderful 
record of White Jazz which I reviewed in July and the second title is far 
straighter. Anywav there is this to be said for it, whether the Casa Loma 
orchestra is playing comparatively straight, or hot, it is always musical 
and always likely to interest the public as much as the connoisseur whose 
interest lies in hot records, so [ might as well say here as anywhere else 
that both records are excellent fare. 

And now, if you promise not to tell anyone, I'l! let you into a secret. 
This band is none other than Parlophone’s famous 0.K. Rhythm Kings. 

(P.S.—I’ve just remembered I told you the same thing in July, so the 
secret’s off and you can tell whom you like. But don’t say I said so: I 
get into quite enough hot water with the recording companies as it is.) 


—and som2 more “ popular”? dis:s 

Unlike the above, the following Brunswicks will, I think, appeal more 
to the public than the minority who are more concerned with what to so 
many of us are merely technicalities. 

On 1175 Jesse Stafford and His Orchestra (Amer.) give a good com- 
mercial performance of a bright, rhythmical song, T'wo little blue little eyes 
(v), with effective business by guitar and vibraphone, also trumpet and 
violin solos, in the last chorus which should all be additional selling points. 
The backing is What have we got to do to-night but dance (v) by Abe Lyman 
and His Californian Orchestra (Amer.), which if not extraordinary is 
quite satisfactory in its commercial way. . 


The initiated may find the style of Jacques Renard and His Orchestra 
(Amer.) rather corny in Dancing with the Daffodils (v) and, in slower 
tempo, The birthday of a kiss (v) (Bruns.1172), which is very sugary, but 
both records are the kind of thing the public eats up and anyway the 
performances are good of their kind. 


Two clever Hawaiian guitar solos 

Two more novelties in the shape of unaccompanied Hawaiian guitar 
solos are on Brunswick 1165. The soloist is Andy Sanella (Amer.) and 
the tunes, which are both his compositions, are Sliding on the frets and 
The blues of the guitar. Neither is hot, and only in rhythm to the extent 
that an even tempo is retained. The point is more the amazing finesse 
and artistry with which this fine musician handles his instrument, though 
there is much that is interesting as well as beautiful in the material he 

interprets. 


First out on Parlophone 

Parlophone have scored a bull by being first out with a dance band 
record of You can’t stop me from lovin’ you (v) (R987), a great number 
which is being sung by the famous coloured artist, Ethel Waters, in the 
American all-coloured Revue, ‘* Lew Leslie’s Rhapsody in Black,” and, 
with its catchy tune and amusing lyric, may well become a hit here. (See 
review of Ethel Waters’ record on pace 144). 

The interpretation which, in its bright, straightforward commercial 
way, is quite good of its kind is by Ben Selvin and His Orchestra ( Amer.) 
who are also responsible for a tuneful version of the waltz When the 
moon comes over the mountain, which is on the reverse. 


On Parlo. R991 are two more good numbers, / wanna sing about you 
(v) and Faithfully Yours (v). Both are played by the Roof Garden 
Orchestra (Amer.), a stock name used by Parlophone for various pick-up 
recording combinations. In this case it is probably directed hy Ben 


Selvin. Both the performances are in straightforward American com- 
mercial melody style, and although too simple to appeal to the 
sophisticated dance band enthusiasts are tuneful enough and should 
be popular with the general public. 

A point of particular interest about these Parlophones is the excellence 
of the recording. It is unusually clean and distinct, and the tonal 
brightness is quite surprising. As far as I can gather this happy state of 
affairs is due to the new recording studios in New York which are being 
shared by Parlophone (Okeh over there) and Columbia, and into which 
they have recently moved. 


Maurice Winnick’s debut on Regal 


The first records by Maurice Winnick and His Band at the Piccadilly 
Hotel have just been issued by Regal. 

There are three waltzes, The waliz you saved for me (v) and Springtime 
reminds me of you (v)—these are on MR3575—and /°ll always be true (v) 
which is on MR373 and backed with the fox-trot, Thank your Father (v). 
As waltzes don’t give much scope for judging a dance band let us 
consider the fox-trot. 

It is none the more interesting for being played from the commercial 
orchestration and Winnick will be wise if he obtains more suitable arrange- 
ments for future efforts. There is a short hot trumpet solo by Bert 
Wilton which is somewhat disappointing coming from one who is among 
the best half-dozen dance trumpet players in the country. It lacks style 
of interpretation and there isn’t a good phrase in it. The best parts of 
the record are undoubtedly the violin passages by Ben Frankel which are 
really good. Taken as a whole, the record is just a very fair com- 
mercial performance. 


** Steamboat Bill ”—exhilarating record by Arthur Lally 

After I had heard Arthur Lally and His Million-airs’ record of that 
lively novelty Steamboat Bill (v) (Decca F2401) I had to look at the label 
again to make certain that I was not mistaken, for it sounds just like some 
first-class American outfit. The band combines precision and musicianly 
polish with a happy abandonment in a manner seldom heard, and the 
performance, which consists chiefly of solo and concerted singing and hot 
instrumental solos, not only goes with a swing all through, but is clever 
and stylish from beginning to end. You simply must hear this. 

The backing is a quite good performance by the same band of the 
comedy number, My brother makes the noises for the talkies (v). 

It is perhaps surprising, but in all its records this month this band 
sounds the most finished and efficient of all Decca’s bands : even more so 
than Roy Fox and the Blue Lyres. You notice it also in their record of 
the Wedding of the garden insects (F2395), which starts off with a very 
clever effect, produced on violin, of buzzing bees and works into a sug- 
gestion of Mendelssohn’s Bee’s Wedding, and the backing, T'wo heads in 
the moonlight (v), which is described as a novelty fox-trot. It is also 
much better recorded. 


Poor recording spoils fine orchestration 

An excellent orchestration is the feature of the Blue Lyres version 
of Whistlin’ in the dark (v) (Decca F2440), and this would in fact be an 
outstandingly good record were it not that the reproduction is inclined 
to be woolly. The saxophone parts in the accompaniment to the 
vocal refrain contain some most effective phrases, nor is this the only 
part of the record where clever scoring has enhanced the appeal of this 
attractive tune. 

Perhaps not quite so ingeniously scored, but equally well played with 
the band’s usual neat and stylish efficiency, are the waltz When the moon 
comes over the mountain (v), which is on the other side of F2440, and, on 
Decca F2441, What a fool I’ve been (v) and I wanna sing about you (v). 
Unfortunately these too suffer from the same lack of tonal crispness due 
to the poor recording. 


Even worse recorded is Roll on, Mississippi, roll on (v) (Decca F2438) 
by Roy Fox and His Band. As a matter of fact I don’t like this record 
at all and think it one of the worst the band has made. Nothing seems 
somehow to have worked out as it should. Perhaps it was because | 
and my face happened to be in the studio at the time. Also I don’t like 
the arrangement, but they can’t blame me for that because of course it 
was done before the session. 

Much more pleasing are Roy Fox’s records of Tie a little string around 


Stop Press.—Late arrivals—On the beach with you (v) and On a certain 
Sunday afternoon (v) by Ozzie Nelson and His Orchestra (Amer.) (Bruns. 
1173). Both very catchy songs unusually well played in rich straight- 
forward tuneful stvle. Slow, dreamy fox-trot rhythm puts over first 
title very attractively. Vocal refrains good. 
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your finger (v) and When you were the blossom of Buttercup Lane (v) 
(Decca F2403). These are quite simple melody interpretations, but 
they are better recorded and things seem to have gone right this time 
with the result that the band sounds much more like its excellent self 
which is achieving such a big success over the radio. 





i 


Vocal 


Ethel Waters—A treat no one should miss 
Ethel Waters (Amer.) singing You can’t stop me from lovin’ you (Col. 
DB579), the number she features in the American all-coloured Revue 


tenor saxophone and trombone, its best parts are undoubtedly those by 
the ensemble. The orchestration is comparatively straightforward, and 
sounds even more so than it really is because, in the first place, excepting 
in the solos both the melody sections (that is to say the brass and the 
saxophones) are scored to move together in harmony, anything in the way 
of counter-melodies being almost non-existent, and, secondly, there is 
little in the orchestration other than the bare melody, sometimes 
transcribed into rhythmic phrases, but mostly presen as the tune 
was originally written, and the effectiveness of the performance lies 
mainly in the very stylish and strongly rhythmical manner in which 
what is written is interpreted. The phrasing, which is of paramount 
importance because it is one of the main sources of rhythm, is well nigh 


“« Lew Leslie’s Rhapsody in Black,” is a treat 
which no one can afford to miss. 

The song has not only a most catchy 
melody, but the words are great fun. Here 
are a few lines from one of the choruses :— 


You can put Flit in my gargle : 
Seal up your pockets with glue : 
You can even throw fleas 
On my Pekinese ; 
But you can’t stop me from lovin’ You. 


There are one or two Americanisms in the 
lyric which I might endeavour to explain in 
case they should not be clear to all. Walter 
Winchel is the Hannan Swaffer of New 
York ; ‘ Get in your hair,” which occurs in 
the verse, means to tease in a friendly way ; 
and the word “ sass,” which occurs in the 
lines “ you can sprinkle ground glass in my 
apple ‘sass,’”’ of course stands for sauce, 
and can be excused either as English *‘ as she 
is spoke ’ over there or as poetic licence. 

Ethel Waters put this song over as I can 
imagine no other artist being able to. Aided 
by her fascinating, rich husky voice and that 
perfect sense of rhythmic style for which she 
is renowned, she gets personality into every 
line and the “I’ve got you there’ way in 
which she keeps on prodding you with her 
“but you can’t stop me from lovin’ you ” is 
likely to make this the catch phrase of the 
moment. 

The hot little accompanying orchestra in 
the background is excellent. 

On the reverse Lee Morse (Amer.) to the 
accompaniment of Her Blue Grass Boys, 
laments that she’s One of God’s children who 
haven’t got wings. 

The recording of both titles is excellent 
and the reproduction of these English 
pressings is even better than the American. 
Whatever one may think of some of their 
recording, Columbia in England certainly 
use a good bass material and know how to 
press. 


> 


Hot 
Rhythm Records 


Alexandra’s Rag-time Band again 


Seeceessesseesecesesesscessesssesessaasee 


THE BEST OF THE MONTH. 


DANCE BANDS. 

Dream a little dream of me and Please 
don’t talk about me after I’m gone 
by Ted Raph’s Orch, (Col. CB326). 

I’m thru’ with love by Ambrose and his 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6049). 

Just a blue eyed blonde by The Casa Loma 
Orchestra (Brunswick 1174). 

My Cigarette Lady and You’re just a lover 
by Rudy Vallee’s Connecticut Yan- 
kees (H.M.V. B6033). 

Oh Cara Mia (Tango) by Jack Hylton and 
his Orchestra (H.M.V. B6045). 

One more time by Gus Arnheim’s Cocoa- 
nut Groves Orch. (H.M.V. B6047). 
Speak Easy (Bolero) by Wayne King’s 

Orchestra (H.M.V. B6044). 

Tell me Darling (Waltz) by The Berliner 

Tanz Orchestra (Col. CB325). 


NOVELTY DANCE BANDS. 

My Brother makes the Noises for the 
Talkies and Skin a’ ma’ link, the 
Sargent by Jack Payne’s B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra (Col. CB317). 

Steamboat Bill by Arthur Lally and the 
Million-airs (Decca F2401). 


VOCAL. 


You can’t stop me from lovin’ you by 
Ethel Waters (Col. DB579). 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band by The 0. K. 
Rhythm Kings and 
Dinah by Joe Venuti’s Blue Four (both 
Parlo. R982 New “ Rhythm-Style” 
Series 83 & 84). 

I’m crazy *bout my baby by Connie’s 
Inn Orchestra (Brunswick 1176). 
Joshua fit de battle ob Jericho and Roll 
on Jordan by Spike Hughes’ Dance 

Orchestra (Decca F2373). 


perfect. What a solid foundation for any 
band the drummer is. 


“* Dinah’ —Sweet and hot 

The backing is another old friend, Dinah, 
played by Joe Venuti and His Blue Four 
(Amer.). The combination consists as usual 
of Joe Venuti (violin), and Ed Lang (guitar), 
who seem as inseparable as the Siamese 
Twins, and piano and saxophone, the per- 
formers upon which I am not sufficiently 
certain about to risk mentioning names. 

Anyway, it is a delightful record. If you 
are looking for ingeniousness and tricks for 
the sake of them you will find enough to 
satisfy you for many a long day, equally if 
you like instrumental virtuosity, again for 
the sake of it, you will be able to indulge in 
a mild orgy, but what has appealed to me 
above all that is the artistry of the whole 
thing. The charm of this haunting melody 
is vividly enhanced by the interpretation. 
There is some clever syncopation in the 
accompaniment to Ed Lang’s solo in the 
second chorus. If you happen to be a 
musician at all you can amuse yourself 
trying to find out where abouts in the bars 
the beats come. Personally, I’ve won quite 
a lot of money over it. Not that I think 
I’ve got it right, but I swear I have, and 
nobody seems able to prove that I haven't. 


“* Spike” Hughes does it 

For months, under such adverse conditions 
as poor recording, having to work with a 
scratch band, and not having sufficient time 
at his disposal for the necessary rehearsals, 
“ Spike’? Hughes has been making hot 
records for Decca, and not unexpectedly the 
results at times have been rather short of 
his desire. ; 

At last, however, he has brought it off, and 
it is with pleasure that I can say that Moll 
on Jordan, a spiritual type of number from 
the New York all-coloured Revue ‘ Lew 
Leslie’s Blackbirds of 1930,” and Joshua 
fit de battle ob Jericho, a traditional plantation 
melody which Paul Robeson has popularised 
here, played by “ Spike °° Hughes and His 
Dance Orchestra, are in parts as good as 
anything we have had from America. 

Both the arrangements are by Hughes 
himself—he does all his own orchestrations, 
and is proving himself to be far and away the 





If you want to hear The Swanee River played—not in rag-time 
but in the most up-to-date rhythmic style, I can strongly recommend 
the modernised version of that G.O.M. of the rag-time era, Alexandra’s 
Rag-time Band (v), which, played by that amazing band of youngsters, 
the 0.K. Rhythm Kings (Amer.), has just been issued by Parlophone 
(R982) in their New “ Rhythm-Style ” Series. 

The 0.K. Rhythm Kings, particulars of whom will be found in the 
booklet issued by Parlophone on their New “ Rhythm-Style ”’ records 
and obtainable free of charge from all dealers, or direct from the Parlo- 
phone Co., 81, City Rd., E.C.1, on receipt of a P.C. (sounds like an advert 
for a free sample of soap, doesn’t it?) have been one of the surprises of 
the year. Although the band consists entirely of young and hitherto 
unknown musicians it plays with the verve and confidence of veterans, 
and its sense of rhythm and attack are really amazing. In fact these 
qualities are only excelled by the unusual precision of the ensemble. 

Although Alexandra’s Rag-time Band contains clever hot solos by 


best hot arranger we have here. The personnel of the band for this session 
was: Jim Macaffer, Norman Payne and Leslie Thompson (trumpets), Lew 
Davis and Bill Mulraney (trombones), Billy Amstell, Sid Owen and 
Buddy Featherstonhaugh (saxophones), Eddie Carroll (piano), Alan 
Ferguson (guitar), ‘‘ Spike ’? Hughes (bass) and Bill Harty (drums). The 
vocalist, who is one of the outstanding features of the records, is a new 
find—at least as far as his singing is concerned. His name is Joey 
Shields and he is a coloured boy. He came here as a dancer, and appeared 
in Cochrane’s 1931 Revue. Spike was playing bass in the all-star 
band which Percy Mackey had in the show and found out quite 
by accident that Shields was a singer with a real flair for Blues and 
Spirituals. ; 
Joshua fit de battle starts off in quick tempo. The first chorus is taken 
practically straight by the brass section. The second chorus is a hot 
transcription for the saxophones. It consists of quick moving phrasing 
and I regret to say that it has proved too much for the section which is 
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ragged and needed more rehearsing. The vocal refrain comes next as 
a pleasant relief and then there are some good hot solos before the tempo is 
changed to Blues ; rather the same idea as in the Brunswick record of 
Barbaric. It is now that something really outstanding happens. Two 
trombones are heard, one taking a lovely sweet solo with a perfectly 
delightful tone (this is Mulraney) against rhythmic stuff on muted trom- 
bone by Lew Davis. I cannot speak too highly of Mulraney’s effort 
here. It is as good as anything we have heard from Teagarden or Dorsey. 
Lew Davis is not so outstanding in this title, but gets his chance on the 
other side in a solo which is even better than Mulraney’s. Next time 
anyone tells me we haven’t any trombone players in this country I shall 
play him these records. As far as these trombone solos go we are beating 
the Americans at their own game—a colossal claim, but not made without 
due consideration. 

I must admit that I like this slow half of ‘‘ Joshua”’ much better than the 
earlier parts. It is all good stuff, excellently orchestrated, and beautifully 
played. It has soul and beauty as well as being in thoroughly good and 
modern style. 

Roll on Jordan is in Blues tempo throughout. It is even better than 
the other side. Excellently orchestrated and containing good individual 
work it is interesting all through. The vocal chorus is an outstanding 
feature, but that trombone solo is the star turn—it has got right inside 
me: I am absolutely fascinated by it. 

The recording is much better than on most of Hughes’ previous records. 


Sounds like Fletcher Henderson’s new band 

The band responsible for the two hot performances on Brunswick 1176 
of I’m crazy *bout my baby (v) and Singin’ the Blues is, according to 
labels, Connie’s Inn Orchestra (Amer.), but I think the name actually 
covers the identity of none other than Fletcher Henderson’s new coloured 
Band. This combination is now playing at Connie’s Inn, the famous 
Harlem night club (which is renowned for always having something 
outstanding in the way of dance music) thus the pseudonym would not 
only be appropriate, but, assuming the band is Henderson’s, may well 
be due to the fact that, under his own name, Henderson is, I believe, 
still an exclusive Columbia artist. Incidentally you may remember 
his earlier band’s records of The Whiteman Stomp (4561), P.D.Q. Blues 
(4560), and The Henderson Stomp (4421) which were issued in this 
country by Columbia somewhere about the summer of 1927, and are 
probably still prized by those whose hobby it has been to collect unique 
hot records. 

I’m crazy ’bout my baby is a good, bright, rhythmical number which 
is sure to have a big vogue with the dance bands here. The tune is by 
Thomas, otherwise known as “ Fats ’? Waller. 

Waller is a coloured artist who hitherto has been conspicuous mainly 
for his piano solo records issued on Victor. He also directs a pick-up 
coloured dance band for the same company. Recently, however, he 
has had a shot at making vocal records. The first, which is of this same 
tune, and in which he accompanies himself at the piano, has just been 
issued in America by Columbia. It is one of the most entertaining 
things I have heard, and whatever success Mr. Waller may have achieved 
as a pianist he looks like becoming a riot as a light rhythmic vocalist. 
Whether you will have the chance of hearing the record here remains 
to be seen. The Columbia polic ; see ns to be to pack their lists with all 
sorts of mainly provincial stuff by artists like Debroy Somers and Layton 
and Johnstone, while the work of other clever artists like Fletcher 
Henderson, ** Fats ’’ Waller and many more is denied to us because 
it may not appeal to the Provinces. 

To return to the Brunswick record there can be no doubt that the band 
is a coloured one. These negro outfits have a way of their own of doing 
things which is unmistakable. While the performance can only be 
classed as hot it has this difference from many hot records, it is lucid. 

The effects are not merely there for momentary impression, they have a 
reason in the general schemes of things and there is at all times clarity of 
purpose. : 

The first chorus is quite straightforward, just to let you know what 
the tune is, and it is not until the verse which follows that things really 
begin to happen. Here we find the melody absolutely boiled out by a 
red hot trumpet to a most inspiring four-in-a-bar pumped out by the 
rhythm section. 


A new Sousaphone vogue ? 

A point of particular interest about this rhythm section and the force 
of rhythm it produces is that the bass player uses a sousaphone. When 
dance bands first became popular here a decade ago this instrument was 
considered almost as essential as the saxophone, at any rate in big bands. 
Later it was superseded by the string bass, mainly because even in the 
most expert hands it sounded stodgy compared with its stringed counter- 
part, the string-bass, particularly when the latter was played pizzicato 
or ‘‘slapped.”” This performance is quite likely to bring the Sousa back 


into popularity. I don’t know who the player is, but he is certainly an 
artist. He makes his Sousa sound as light, short and ‘“‘ snappy” as a 
plucked string bass and produces a fine attack without any tendency 
to that woolfy tone of which one so often in the past had to accuse Sousa 
players. 

This fine dance rhythm continues throughout the record. Yo. get 
it all through the trumpet and trombone solos of which the second 
chorus consists, the vocal refrain with its sizzling hot trumpet in the 
background, the tenor saxophone solo, which is a brilliant piece of work, 
— the exuberant passage by the ensemble with which the performance 
ends. 


“* Singin’ the Blues ” re-incarnated 

Singin’ the Blues on the reverse is an almost note for note reproduction 
of the classic performance of this lovely number by Frankie Trumbauer 
and His Orchestra which was issued by Parlophone (R3323) in July, 
1927, 

With the exception that Trumbauers’ solo has been re-scored for the 
saxophone section, and that the guitar tenth, of which Ed Lang made 
such a feature’ across the 26th and 27th bars of the last chorus, is con- 
spicuous by its absence, the two arrangements are practically identical, 
even to the quaint little note with which the late Don Murray ended his 
clarinet break on the chord of the 7th in the first half of this last chorus, 
though, whereas Murray played the 5th of the chord the player here uses 
the 3rd. 

As regards performance, this record is not, I am afraid, quite up to 
Trumbauer’s, but then it’s not to be expected as Trumbauer had not 
only the greatest musicians of the day, but they were white people and 
the best white player is usually more polished than the best coloured 
instrumentalist, no matter how ingenious the latter may be. Also no 
one can possibly replace Bix Beiderbeck on trumpet. The trumpet 
here has a good try, but he has neither the same soul nor artistry and his 
style is rather choppy. 

Incidentally it is with the deepest regret that I have heard that Bix 
has just died in America. For some time he had been in poor health, 
the result of a serious accident, and although he came back from his 
home once or twice to play in New York he never really recovered. A 
great creative artist, his loss will be deeply felt by all lovers of modern 
rhythmic music. 


Blue Rhythm Boys on Brunswick 

Although they have not come to hand at time of going to press I see 
that Brunswick have listed two titles, Blue Rhythm and Blue Flame (both 
on Brunswick 1177), by The Blue Rhythm Boys (Amer.). I was able to 
give some particulars of this band on page 98 of our last issue when 
reviewing the Panachord record of House Hop, which, although labelled 
as being by Earl Jackson and His Musical Champions, I believed to be 
played by the Blue Rhythm Boys. These new performances by them 
in Brunswick are quite likely to be exceptionally good and I suggest you 
take an early opportunity of hearing them at your dealers. For one thing 
they are sure to contain solos by the band’s clever pianist, Edgar Hayes. 


Personnel of Brunswick 1163 

In response to numerous requests, here is the personnel of Red Nichols 
Five Penni's(Amer.) for their Brunswick records issued last month of 
You Rascal You and Just a crazy song (1163) :—Red Nichols (trumpet), 
Glen Miller (trombone), Jim Dorsey and Irving “ Babe ’’ Rusin (saxo- 
phones), Jack Rusin (piano), Parry Botkin (banjo), Gene Krupa (drums) 
and Art Miller (bass). This information I have had verified by the 
Brunswick people in New York. It is just as well I did so as it differs 
in two or three respects from the opinion I had previously formed. I 
would never have identified Parry Botkin for the simple reason that I 
have never heard of him, and Art Miller would not have come to my 
mind as the bass player. Equally I would not have suspected Glen 
Miller of being the trombone player. 1 have always admired him as a 
fine artist but I never realised he had such a good hot style. On the 
other hand I think there is little excuse for the mistaken opinion of a 
brother critic that the trombone was Jack Teagarden. For one thing 
the tone is quite different from his. 

Still I ought to be the last one to criticise as I made a silly mistake last 
month. The pianist in Louis Armstrong’s (Amer.) record of Dallas 
Blues (Parlo. R973) is Luis Russell, not, as I stated, Earl Hines. My 
error arose by my allowing my judgment to be influenced by what I 
thought was likely instead of what I heard. Hines was playing with 
Armstrong about that time, and the inference seemed safe. It only 
shows that one shouldn’t jump to conclusions without first supporting 
them by the only safe evidence—what one actually hears. 


Ep@ar JACKSON. 
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JAZZ TONE IN SERIOUS MUSIC 


by H. T. BARNETT, M.LE.E. 


privilege again to have an opportunity of speaking t» 

the readers of this magazine on the occasion of its hun- 
dredth number. The way in which the Editors have given 
it an ever widening scope and an always increasing prolixity 
in useful detail will, I am sure, make certain many centuries 
of numbers and quite likely centuries of years of publication 
yet to come. 

Ot course, several years ago I went over, with the rest, from 
the purely mechanical machine to valve amplification. With 
the assistance of several of the large manufacturing houses I 
now have assembled a reproducer that will give me any desired 
effect, and in every case with the greatest perfection I have 
yet heard. I will describe it because its quality has relevance 
to the titular subject matter :—Pick-ups vary enormously more 
than soundboxes, so I have four of them mounted on my motor 
board. The first is the Edison-Bell ‘‘ Cinema.’’ This has a 
small tone volume arid is exceptionally strong in the very high 
periods ; for speech it is wonderful. The second is a ‘‘ Limit,” 
having a larger volume, a bigger bass, and being nearly as 
good for speech as the Edison-Bell. The third is a ‘‘ Parlo- 
phone ’’ in which the very high pericds are suppressed appar- 
ently by the mass of the long needle screw; it shows no sur- 
face noise even under unfavourable conditions and is lovely for 
piano and for jazz music; its volume is about the same as the 
“Limit.’’ The fourth is a ‘“ B.T.H.” with a big volume 
especially in the bass and a natural production; it shows the 
highest periods in music in sufficient proportion but it has not 
the bite with speech that distinguishes numbers one and two. 

The needle I favour, as giving the best definition coupled 
with the largest tone production in proportion to surface 
noise, is the Columbia “‘ soft tone ’’; a good loud needle is the 
new ‘‘ Broadcast,’’ the one with the long point; a specially long 
needle (necessary for the ‘‘ Parlophone ”’ pick-up) is found in 
the Columbia ‘‘ Talkie.”’ 

The Edison-Bell pick-up is on its own arm, it is set for 50 degs. 
needle angle and the counterweighting spring is so good that 
one can use practically featherweight on the needle in accord- 
ance with my present policy for pick-up reproduction. The 
other pick-ups I use (always at 50 degs. needle angle) on the 
new ‘‘ Limit Featherweight ’’ arm and rarely with so much 
weight as one ounce on the needle. 

Two gadgets in and across the pick-up leads are an ordinary 
rheostatic volume control and a variable scratch filter working 
by steps down to 6,000 UV. 

The motcr is the big A.C. Paillard. 

The valve set is the Edison-Bell one having two super- 
power Mullard A.C. Valves in parallel in the last stage. The 
output might be as much as 15 watts, but I never have the 
volume control on the set more than one-fourth open. 

I like to have two speakers in use at the same time; one is a 
large size ‘‘ Lion ’’ in a Perophone kind of case to make the 
bass good ; the other is a Dulcetto-Rola, the most natural toned 
moving coil loud speaker combination I know. 

I am writing a lot at the moment in the Wireless Magazine 
about the very light weight I use on the needle; there is no 
need here to say more than that increasing the weighting in- 
creases surface noise and notably ‘‘ mutes ”’ the definition. 

Now I think you will all grant that I can get any effect 
desired with my reproducer, and yet when I play orchestral 
records I miss the sight of the musicians and their conductor. 
Because I cannot see what the instrumentalists are doing, 
it is not obvious enough to my mentality exactly what the 
intentions of the composer are. It may be only the time lag 


: S one of the early contributors it is both pleasure and 


between the ear and the brain (compensated by sight 
when in the concert room) or it may be that my 
listening faculty is not sufficiently attentive, but I cer- 
tainly do not get, or at least do not get so easily, the actual 
musical construction of a composition as I do when listening 
to an actual performance. But when I play jazz music I have 
no such difficulty; the variations in tone quality are so great 
that the various instruments bite in and snuff out so clearly 
that seeing the performers at work would not help one in the 
least. Therefore I specially prize my records of serious music 
performed by jazz bands of the best class. 

The record that first awakened me to the value of jazz tone 
in serious music on the gramophone (I have no desire for it in 
the concert room) was H.M.V. C1864, Jack Hylton playing 
the two well-known Rachmaninoff Preludes. I have piano 
performances and orchestral arrangements of these recorded, 
but I never appreciated the grandeur of the writing so fully 
until Jack Hylton bit it in to me. 

There are thousands who love serious writing and who would 
be glad to enjoy it without exercising concentrated attention, 
so may I ask the recording companies to give us some more 
music of this kind, beginning, say, with some Bach fugues, fer 
the gramophone. In the Philadelphia Orchestra’s version of 
the D minor how much easier it is to follow the writing than 
from the best possible organ record. And how much easier still 
it would be if Jack Hylton were to make a record of it! And 
why should it be considered a stunt for Jack Hylton and good 
musical form for the Philadelphians? 

What wonderful records the Parlophone people have made 
of the jazz opera Johnnie Strikes Up. One of them everybody 
ought to have is the twelve-inch selection, instrumental only. 
A remarkable vocal number sung in German is The Death of 
the Fiddle. I am quoting from memory. 

There »re plenty of waltzes written for jazz tone nowadays, 
but an amusing record of Strauss Waltzes is Strauss Parodie, 
Parlophone. 

Paul Whiteman has some good things, the best of which are 
the wildly mad Mississippi Suite, H.M.V. C1574 (4s. 6d.), and 
the beautiful Suite of Serenades, C1600 (4s. 6d.). 

Probably everyone has the composer’s straightforward per- 
formance of the Rhapsody in Blue (H.M.V.), but how many 
have even heard of the interesting romantic rendering on the 
Parlophone list? i 

In the mélange categorv I like best Jack Hylton’s Melodious 
Memories and More Melodious Memories (H.M.V.) and 
Rolando’s Musical Comedy Switch (Winner), because they 
have no vocal parts. 

I find it necessary to listen quite carefully if I wish to be 
sure exactly what everyone is doing when I am playing the 
Columbia records of Ravel’s Bolero. If Jack Hylton would 
give us a version, all the doubtful points would be cleared up. 
And surely in re-writing it much repetition could be cut out 
and the performing time halved so that the record might go on 
to one disc. : ; 

If I had access to Columbia records I would try Stealing 
through the Classics played by Tewvoy Somers, also his (las- 
sical Memories and Hungarian Medley. On this list, too, Paul 
Whiteman has Tchaikowskiana, which ought to be a good one. 

By the time we celebrate the appearance of the two hundredth 
number of Tur GramopHonr I hope and believe it will be 
possible to give a less scrappy selection from records of high- 
class music, every point in which is made easily comprehen- 
sible when reproduced on the gramophone by great differences 
in the tone quality of the instruments used in the performance. 
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RICHARD STRAUSS AS 


CONDUCTOR 


A Gramophone Survey 


of Richard Strauss that became accepted many years 

back. In England to-day, the older generation and 
the one-time younger generation are becoming outnumbered 
by the young folk, and the last mentioned follow mainly the 
new gods and know Strauss only as composer. Of course, it 
is realised that he does conduct, but no great significance is 
attached to it. His appearances in this country since the 
War, have been very infrequent, and then only to direct his 
own works. I remember the disappointment of the oider 
folk when he came here just after the War and directed his 
Don Juan, Death and Transfiguration, and Tyl Eulenspiegel, 
but—NO MOZART! Then, of course, before the War, musical 
people and students used to travel to the Continent and thus 
kept in touch with the leading musicians. The modern increase 
in travel, consisting of conducted tours and villas in beauty 
spots, does not get very near to music. Strauss has been 
conducting quite a lot during the recent winter, but our 
travellers don’t or can’t travel then. However, we have our 
gramophones. 

Strauss is not simply a composer who conducts, no more 
than he is a conductor who has become known as an active 
composer (there are both kinds in existence). As either com- 
poser or conductor he has the talent for being notable. One 
would not go so far as to say that only when he directs his 
own works are their qualities recognised to the full and that 
outside exponents get inferior, not merely different, results. 
This sort of thing is Said too hastily and too often; it is not 
an essential sign of the greatness of certain music that only 
its author or a specialist can make anything out of it. Never- 
theless, it can be said that Strauss conducting his own works 
is not merely an interesting event, for he is a master of 
orchestral directing and able to secure the results usually 
exclusive to whole time conductors, as Vienna and Munich, and 
Paris also, know well. Strauss once seemed like becoming 
part of Munich; ‘‘ Munich is my Bayreuth,” he has said. 

Not long ago Strauss was interviewed in Vienna on the 
subject of conducting. He waxed eloquent on gestures. Who 
wants them—conductor, orchestra, or audience? He once had 
the grand conducting manner, but, like Richter, Nikisch, and 
Mahler, eventually found that results can be quietly obtained. 

Orchestras dislike attempts to conjure them with mystic 
signs; they want to connect with the conductor, not be sub- 
ject to him; they want to develop freely, only needing aids to 
unity in outline. Audientes? One tenth of them desire the 
music, the others also want to see something, but, went on 
Strauss, with the development of musical education among 
audiences, the actor conductor will look of secondary impor- 
tance. He (Strauss) had been told that he failed on a certain 
occasion to give a sign for a fortissimo, but surely it should be 
known that such points were decided at rehearsals. 

It would have been interesting if Strauss had instanced the 
gramophone as the best educator for the true appreciation 
of orchestral performances, for the conductor is invisible and 
the musical gramophonist has had his wits sharpened to results 
and is aloof from the attractions of gestures and acting. For 
those who have no personal experience of Stranss as conduc- 
tor, there is good opportunity to appreciate him nevertheless 
through his comprehensive series of ‘‘ Polydor’ records. All 
that is necessary is a fair amount of musical experience, par- 
ticularly in orchestral concerts; a big ‘‘ all,” perhaps, but 


<< Ts: finest Mozart conductor in Europe ’’ was praise 


by JOHN F. PORTE 


there are many gramophonists who have only added the 
gramophone to musical experience, and the folk who have 
obtained most of their music thrcugh reproductions have an 
increasing number of alert minds among them. 

It was once a regrettable fact that gramophone records of 
Strauss as conductor were not very easily obtainable in 
England. He made some old acoustic dises for Columbia and 
some earlier H.M.V. electrical records of a suite arranged 
from Der Rusenkavalier. ‘The former came out about the time 
of his first post-war visit to this country and included Dun 
Juan. The others were made when he came over to conduct 
music for a film version of his opera. Nowadays, however, it 
is comparatively easy to obtain the ‘‘ Polydor ’’ records from 
a number of gramophone stores making a feature of imported 
records. I was able to have a quiet morning with some of the 
Strauss conducted records at E.M.G. Hand-Made Gramo- 
phones, Ltd., in Grape Street, and Messrs. Keith Prowse, the 
factors for ‘‘ Polydor,’’ also assisted me. 

Some of Strauss’ records are comparatively early electrical 
issues and it is only in point of historic value and very fine 
performance that they have attractiveness, but for this reason 
they will be respected by many musician gramophonists. The 
fact of there being superior recordings of the same works by 
other conductors is not necessarily potent from a musical 
standpoint. The records which are stocked at the E.M.G. 
salon, however, seem to Rave been chosen for meritorious 
recording. Thus the Salome-—Dance of the Seven Veils is a 
great all-round record. Many will find, as I did, a new idea 
of this music under its comjoser’s direction. It becomes 
strikingly suggestive, alluring—ravishiag, in fact; the musical 
persenification of the scene and character (always a Strauss 
point). The value of Strauss’ conducting of his own music 
seems to lie in his re-creating his original thought, this 
approach differing from an interpretation, and it is particu- 
larly fortunate that he happens to be a conductor of high rank 
Judging by the standard of this Salome record it will be of 
value to keep a watch on the “ Polydor’’ supplements 
announced in England, for Strauss may make many new 
records as a ‘‘ Polydor ’’ star. I hope that he will. 

The waltz from th2 opera, Intermezzo, is particularly gor- 
geous orchestration and melodiousness; some people think it 
superior to the earlier and better known Rosenkavalier waltz. 
Both are conducted by the composer and reproduce quite well. 

There are a group of four cvertures: Mozart—Magic llute, 
Weber—Euryanthe, Gluck—I phigénie en Aulide, and Wagner— 
Tristan and Isolda. The Gluck I heard at E.M.G., the others 
are possessed by my friends. Strauss seems to make Gluck the 
natural predecessor of Mozart. A marble beauty is suggested ; 
such repose and austerity, yet not without humanity. It is 
perhaps the finest performance of this overture that we shall 
know to-day, and the recording happens to be excellent. The 
Mozart is great; but more of Strauss and this composer later. 
The Weber should certainly be heard. One fancies that the 
conductor appreciates the paths made by the father of German 
romantic opera. The Wagner carries on the history and it 
is just to Strauss to sav that he exhibits an insight into the 
music by giving no suggestion of trying to make it sound 
edited up-to-date. 

Strauss conducts several of his own symphonic poems. As 
regards recording, Death and Transfiquration and Don Juan 
are good and the new Ty! Eulenspiegel is excellent. The big 
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A Hero’s Life becomes remarkably lucid under the composer, 
and this alone should make it hold its own against possible 
later and better recordings. Le Bowrgecis Gentilhomme is very 
charming under the composer, who gets every point from the 
small orchestral score. It was said that when Strauss conducted 
in London for the first time after the War he appeared bored 
by his earlier symphonic poems. The gramophone helps one 
go deeper into this suggestion. I think that it shows a certain 
repose as distinct from many exciting interpretations, but if 
the composer is a little inclined to an attitude of kindly toler- 
ance towards Juan, Tyl, and the ‘Transfiguration business (as 
he might be after having written so much finer stuff), he is 
certainly very alert to the points of his old sensations. 

He has recorded the Fifth and Seventh symphonies of Bee- 
thoven, and I like his dignified, if frosty, reading as a change 
from overloading or mere veneration; even the fading Fifth 
regains some interest. And now we must come to Strauss in 
his great réle as a Mozart conductor. 

It is fitting that the three last great symphonies are recorded. 
No. 39 in E flat is an early recording, but, to me, it is always 
satisfactory ; one becomes used to the curious sound of early 
electrical recording. No. 40 in G minor is quite good, though 
not in the first rank of recording (E.M.G. have it in stock at 
the moment). The imposing Jupiter, Wo. 41, would be 
accounted poor recording by most gramophonists. It is sad 
that mechanical shortcomings cannot be entirely ignored, if 
only because one must consider that people have to pay for 
records, but 1 do think that the magnificence of Strauss’ 
Mozart, particularly in the G minor, and even in the E flat, 
can overcome a feeling of mechanical imperfections. 


x 


Notice the repose, the points, the polish, the refiectiveness, 
the obvious satisfaction of this bold spirit, when he surveys 
the most perfect of all composers. It is said that opposite 
human characters mix well, and this may be but 2 comfortable 
platitude, but is it not curious that Richard Strauss, a creator 
of exotic, sweeping, glowing, delicious strains, the last of the 
true romantics and at the same time an 2arly exponent of 
‘« literary ’’ music, is able to give the most lofty portrayal of 
the supreme classical genius of pure .musical composition? 
Strauss’ symphonic music cannot escape from being an atiack 
on absolutist standards, yet its creator becomes the finest 
interpreter of the highest type of that breed which he would 
seem to make out-of-date. There are several and complicated 
reasons to explain this. He can still wish to push away abso- 
lute music while acknowledging its greatest master, or he can 
show that so perfect was Muzart that it becomes no one to 
write in his forms. The ‘“ Polydor ”’ records just noticed have 
an immense interest for musical gramophonists. The orchestras 
employed are from Berlin—the Philharmonic and the State 
Opera House. 

In conclusion, the early H.M.V. electrical records of Strauss 
conducting an orchestral arrangement of his Der Rosenkaralier 
should not be passed over. I do not find that, as recordings, 
they date very much, certainly not sufficiently to spoil the 
delightfulness of the music, and the playing which Strauss 
obtained from a scratch band (augmented Tivoli Theatre orches- 
tra, London) is surprisingly good. I still think that his records 
of the delightful Waltz movements and the great Trio (minus 
voices) are the most charming and satisfving. The recording 
is clear and plays satisfactorily with fibre needles. 

Joun F. Porte. 


x 


MENDELSSOHN AS MAN AND ARTIST 


(Continued from page 85) 
by RALPH HILL 


sympathy with a literary subject in order to compose fine 

music to illustrate it, is evident by Ruy Blas. In 1839 
Mendelssohn was commissioned by the Theatrical Pension 
Fund of Leipzig to compose an overture to Victor Hugo’s 
Ruy Blas, and to set a song which also has a place in the 
drama. In a letter to his mother he says: ‘‘I read the piece, 
which is detestable and more utterly beneath contempt than 
you could believe. .... Consequently Mendelssohn wrote the 
song and informed the benevolent institution that he had no 
time to do the overture. Six days before the projected per- 
formance of the plav certain members of the institution came 
to thank him for what he had done and said that it was a pity 
he could not write the overture, but they realised that time 
was indispensable for such a work, and therefore, if he was 
willing, they would offer him the commission next year when 
they would allow him more time. This stung Mendelssohn’s 
pride and he set to work on the overture the same evening. 
On the morning of the third day—despite the fact that 
Mendelssohn was occupied with rehearsals and a_ concert 
during the two days—the MS. was placed in the hands of 
the copyist, and the work was duly performed as originally 
intended. ‘‘Few of mv works,’’ wrote the compuser, ‘‘have 
causéd me more amusing excitement. It is to be repeated, 
by desire, at the next concert, but I mean to call it, not the 
overture to ‘Ruy Blas,’ but to the Theatrical Pension Fund.”’ 
Since this overture is now inclined to be neglected and its 
design is typical of Mendelssohn’s other concert overtures, a 


"T sm it was not essential for Mendelssohn to be in 


brief outline of its structure will not be out place. The 
music is fiery and dramatic in mood, befitting the drama it 
sets out to portray. It opens with an impressive four-bar 
slow introduction of chords, establishing the key of C minor, 
given out forte by full wood-wind and brass; then follows an 
eight-bar tripping theme for first violins, which foreshadows 
the first subject, and after a modified repetition, the first 
subject (first violins and flutes) commences on its animated 
course gradually working up to a climax, at the height of 
which the opening chords, this time doubleforte, herald in the 
second subject in the key of the relative major (E flat), a 
lovely flowing tune for ’cellos, clarinets, and bassoons. This 
is soon succeeded by a brilliant and rhythmical third subject, 
and the whole of the material is then developed with fine and 
dramatic effect. At the end of the development section the 
opening chords return and the recapitulation begins in 
the key of C major. The work comes to an_ end 
with a brilliant and extended coda based upon the third 
subject. It is noteworthy that the complete last section is in 
C major instead of the customary tonic key—a deviation that 
was probably made for dramatic reasons since the major 
provides a happier mood than the minor. A stirring per- 
formance by Dr. Malcolm Sargent and an unnamed Symphony 
Orchestra is magnificently reproduced (H.M.V.). 

Second only to the Midsummer Night’s Dream overture for 
beauty of ideas and workmanship is Overture Fingal’s Cave 
(known also as The Hebrides). ‘‘To me the finest object in 
nature,”’ said Mendelssohn, ‘‘is and always will be the sea. 
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I love it almost more than the sky. I always feel happy when 
I see before me the wide expanse of waters.’”? This work was 
inspired by the rugged beauty of Fingal’s Cave, which he 
visited during his first tour of Scotland in 1829, and as a sea- 
scape in delicate water-colours it has no equal; nevertheless 
the music is not meant to depict any definite scene such as 
the sound of wind and waves, but ‘“‘to show how extra- 
ordinarily Fingal’s Cave had affected him’’—in Beethoven’s 
programmatic sense ‘‘more the expression of emotion than 
(actual) painting.’”’ Its popularity can be gauged to some 
extent by the number of recordings, chief of which are those 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V.), New Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra (Columbia), Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
(Parlophone), and the best and one of the cheapest of the lot, 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by J. Pruewer 
(Polydor). 

It must be admitted that two of Mendelssohn’s most serious 
weaknesses were (1) his limited harmonic scheme, accentuated 
by an over-fondness for broken chord accompaniments, which 
often becomes monotonous through the harmonies being either 
too colourless or too sweet, and (2) a partiality for unvaried 
repetition caused by a certain lack of ability to develop his 
beautiful melodic ideas with that degree of imagination and 
sustained invention so characteristic of the great symphonic 
composers like Beethoven and Brahms. These weaknesses are, 
of course, more apparent in Mendelssohn’s larger works, such 
as the symphonies, concertos, and sonatas. His early twelve 
symphonies for strings are of no great account, and are now 
not even numbered. The Symphony No. 1 in C Minor (really 
No. 18) was composed in 1824; Symphony No. 2, which forms 
the first part of Hymn of Praise, in 1840; Symphony No. 3 in 
A Minor, The Scotch, commenced 1830, finished in 1842; Sym- 
phony No. 4 in A, The Italian, in 1833; and Symphony No. 5 
in D Minor, The Reformation, in 1830, but posthumously 
published as No. 5. The two best of these five symphonies 
are the Scotch and the Italian. The Scotch Symphony is 
perhaps rather more spontaneous and fresh in ideas and 
feeling, and slightly less conventional in design, and conceived 
on a larger scale. During Mendelssohn’s first visit to Scot- 
land he went over Holyrood Palace, which greatly impressed 
him. He wrote that it was ‘“‘open to the sky, and surrounded 
with grass and ivy, and everything ruined and decayed: and 
I think that I found there the beginning of my Scotch 
Symphony.’’ The passage to which he referred was the first 
sixteen bars of the andante introduction to the first movement, 
a part of which is repeated again at the end of the long coda 
so that the movement ends as it commenced. The work as a 
whole is very melodious and poetic in character, and specially 
attractive is the scherzo movement, which on the first perform- 
ance in London (Philharmonic Society, 1842) caused ‘‘up- 
roarious applause.’’ In a preface to the score the composer 
directed that ‘‘The several movements of this symphony must 
follow one another immediately, and not be separated by the 
usual pauses.’’ A good standard performance is obtained by 
Felix Weingartner with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Columbia). 

Since writing the above an excellent and cheap record of 
the slow movement (andante con moto) from the Italian 
Symphony has been issued: Paris Philharmonic Orchestra 
under G, Cloéz (Parlophone). This charming movement is 
simple in texture and the orchestral writing delicate in con- 
trast and balance. The principal theme, solemn and march- 
like in character, is divided between the upper strings and 
the wind, and as each section takes up the theme in turn the 
other provides an elegant embroidery, while the ’cellos and 
basses carry on a counterpoint in quavers which forms a kind 
of basso ostinato. 

The last big instrumental work to be reviewed is the 
Concerto in E Minor for Violin and Orchestra, which is 
superbly played and recorded by Fritz Kreisler and the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra under Dr. Leo Blech (H.M.V.). This 
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fine concerto, surpassed in the 19th century only by those of 
Beethoven and Brahms, which are, of course, more profound 
in thought, deeper in feeling, and richer in invention, was 
written in 1844, and first performed by Ferdinand David at 
a Gewandhaus Concert in the following year. It is now one 
of the most popular and widely known of Mendelssohn’s works, 
and this is not to be wondered at since the music is full of 
melodic appeal, and brilliant and showy without being cheap 
and merely descending to a display of pyrotechnics. From a 
violinist’s point of view it is grateful to play since Mendelssohn 
employed all the devices of violin technique to an artistic end. 
The passion and vitality of the first movement is well balanced 
with the pensive lyricism of the andante and the sparkling 
and vivacious finale. The cadenza in the first movement is a 
model of its kind and forms an integral part of the structure 
of this movement. 

Two other important branches of Mendelssohn’s art remain 
to be noticed, namely, the organ and choral works, of which 
space will only permit passing mention. Mendelssohn wrote 
for the organ with intimate knowledge of its technique, as he 
was a very fine player himself (H. F. Chorley, the celebrated 
critic of the Atheneum, said: ‘‘f feel, when I think of his 
organ playing, as if I had taken leave of the greatest music 
for ever’). Of the Sonatas various movements from Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 6 have been recorded by Cunningham, Dupré, and 
Schweitzer (H.M.V.). These beautiful works are imbued with 
a gentle romantic expressiveness and the influence of Bach 
is apparent in their technique, particularly in the fugue from 
No. 6, of which form Mendelssohn was a master. As a com- 
poser of choral music he was one of the foremost of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and his fame now rests chiefly 
on the three oratorios, St. Paul, Hymn of Praise, and Elijah. 
The latter has been issued, slightly abridged, on fifteen ten-inch 
records (Columbia). While the music of Elijah is sincere in 
purpose, it never rises to any great spiritual height, but its 
genuine dramatic feeling, melodious solos, and_ brilliant 
choruses (here Bach’s influence over Mendelssohn’s contra- 
puntal technique is shown to splendid effect), carried out with 
Mendelssohn’s usual consummate workmanship and clarity of 
texture, still retain a strong appeal among the more un- 
sophisticated audiences of to-day. 

The music of Mendelssohn has often been compared with 
and likened to the poetry of Tennyson; they both have 
a great deal in common. Therefore what better conclusion to 
this article than the following quotation from Elizabeth 
Wordsworth’s introduction to an edition of Tennyson’s The 
Princess: ‘‘The absence of pain and gloom throughout Tenny- 
son’s poetry is very remarkable; he seems, as a rule, to shrink 
from facing the ghastly, the horrible, the eccentric, or the 
profoundly tragic. But he is completely in his element in a 
well-ordered, beautiful cultured world, a world of broad 
spaces of light, rich crops and stately palaces. ...’’ Sub- 
stituting Mendelssohn for Tennyson and music for poetry, in 
the main, there could be surely nothing more apt? 

There is very little Mendelssohn literature in print at the 
present time, although from a few years after his death until 
the last decede or so of the century several volumes of 
correspondence and a number of biographies and critical 
studies were published. The most reliable book for gramo- 
philes who wish to acquaint themselves with a detailed account 
of Mendelssohn’s life before studying his recorded music is 
S. Stratton’s Mendelssohn (Dent, 4s. 6d.), published in 1901, 
the only defect of which is a touch here and there of Victorian 
smugness. Another useful book, but very much smaller in 
scope, is Sir Frederick Cowen’s essay on the life of 
Mendelssohn which is included in the Mayfair Biographies 
(Murdoch, 1s. 6d.). It now remains for one of our leading 
critics to write a full dress study of Mendelssohn: the man, 
his times, and a re-valuation of his music. 


R. Hi. 
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THIS 


ROMANTIC FALLACY 


A Plea for the Modernist Attitude in Musie Criticism 


Franck’s Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte, I said that 

** Franck must be judged by his ability as a composer and 
not by his ability to give music an apparently mystical 
significance.’”’ Whereupon “ Seeker ’’ politely took me to 
task. Was there not some confusion in my criticism? Could 
‘music be divorced, like this, from its content? To which 
I replied that I believed it not only could be but should be. 
Composers who wrote music which could only be fully compre- 
hended in te light of what was, after all, a purely secondary 
consideration were not artists in the fullest sense. Such a 
summary dismissal of the case, quite naturally, was not good 
enough for ‘‘ Seeker.”” Did I therefore (he then proceeded 
to ask) object to all emotion in music? And what did I mean 
by music ‘‘ pure and simple’? Was it fair to a composer to 
deny him the right to try to put whatever ideas he liked into 
his work? And why was it wrong for him to do so? Suppose 
the story behind a Strauss tone-poem (let us say), or the 
mystical aspirations of Franck, were not in the composer’s eyes 
‘* secondary considerations’? And surely one could only judge 
Franck ‘‘ as a composer ’’ by considering all his aims? 

It will be seen that the issues raised in ‘‘ Seeker’s ” letters 
are closely allied to the modern outlook on art. To deal with 
them as they really deserve asks nothing less than a complete 
** Manifesto ’’ of Modernism. I feel that the best I personally 
ean do is to try to give, as briefly and succinctly as possible, 
a frank statement of my own attitude to the art of music, 
asking ‘‘ Seeker ’’ always to bear in mind, of course, that I 
write here only of music at its highest assessment. There are 
many mansions in the house of music: by _ preferring 
Mozart I do not thereby necessarily rule out Rachmaninov. 

It used to be supposed—it is still supposed by some people— 
that artists are “‘ inspired.’”? It was imagined, for instance, 
that if a poet watched a sunset, he would very likely be 
‘‘ inspired ”? by what he saw and go home and write a poem 
about it. Or, if he were a composer, he would set down his 
reactions to it in terms of sound—the sight of the sunset and 
the emotions it evoked miraculously transmuting themselves 
into music. But things do not happen that way. A poet is 
not ‘‘ inspired ’’ by the sunset. Nor is a composer. The sun- 
set may excite in the artist a mood of creative exaltation; but 
the consequent work of art has nothing, or next to nothing, to 
do with the sunset. A composer, provoked by this emotional 
exaltation, arrives at a creative state in which he is able to 
discern order in the general chaos, harmony in the general 
discord; and it is this order, this harmony, this form, which 
he strives to set down in terms of sound. Once he has given 
his work this necessary form—let us ‘be bolder and call it 
‘* life ’’—the umbilical cord is, as it were, cut and the work 
of art attains an independent existence. It lives its own life 
by virtue of the fact that it has perfect form, is complete, 
whole. To criticise it in terms of its composer is like criticising 
a child in terms of its father: the child has its own life and 
must ultimately be judged thereby. Similarly, to criticise 
Franck’s music in terms of Franck’s mysticism is a confusion 
of criticism: whether Franck were Pagan, Christian, Buddhist, 
or whatsoever, his music ought to be judged solely on its 
merits as music; and if it suffers by being so judged, if it can 
only be fully enjoyed in the knowledge that this passage stands 
for “‘ peace,’”’ that for ‘‘ courage,’’ and this again for ‘‘ hero- 
ism,”’ then by final standards it must fail. It is not ‘ music 
pure and simple ’’; and as an instance of what I mean by 
“‘musie pure and simple” I cite Mozart. Mozart’s music 
is almost impersonal. How often can one say of it, “ This is 


I N the course of my June review of a new recording of César 


sad,’’ or, ‘‘ That is glad’’? How often can one detect in it 
what manner of man its creator was? It has nothing to do 
with Mozart any more, his hopes, fears, beliefs. It is—as all 
perfect art must be—amoral. It is just music. And so with 
Bach. True, Bach often made literary matters the occasion of 
his compositions; but they were inevitable conventions and 
little more. True also, Bach said that ‘‘ the aim of music is 
the glorification of God ’’—but he was careful to add ‘‘ and 
pleasant recreation.’’ Being a religious man and living in 
the eighteenth century, in Germany, he naturally expressed 
himself in such a seemingly pious phrase; but I do not think 
that. phrase should be construed too literally. (I am told that 
Stravinsky has dedicated his new Psalm to the glory of God; 
but I do not therefore suppose that religion necessarily means 
to him what it did to Bach; though I do believe they both ulti- 
mately meant the same thing when they used this phrase ‘“‘ to 
the glory of God.’’) Bach’s St. Matthew Passion is not great, 
then, because it was “‘ inspired ’’ by the religious nature of its 
subject-matter. It is not even great because it was a perfect 
vehicle for Bach’s religious experience. It is great simply 
because it is perfect as music. And those who listen to it, 
reading into it emotions evoked by the subject-matter, are 
assessing this sublime music at its lowest level. The emotions 
they experience are outside the music. There is no such thing 
as ‘‘ emotion in music.’? Emotions are the private considera- 
tions of the listener: they are what he (if he chooses) puts 
into the music; but they have nothing to do with the art of 
that music. I do not of course mean to imply that music is 
not provocative of emotion, but rather that the emotion is on 
our side, of our engendering: it is, in fact, non disputandum 
so far as the question of music is concerned. Only the art 
of the music can be discussed. We may not judge Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion as an expression of the story it tells, nor 
Franck’s Symphony in D minor as an expression of that com- 
poser’s mysticism. 

These things being so, it is of. no use talking about a 
composer’s ‘‘ right to try to put whatever ideas he likes into 
his work.’’ Music is not a matter of ideas, if, in common with 
Locke and Descartes, we mean by ideas ‘‘ immediate objects 
of thought ’”’ or mental concepts. Music is a matter of form. 
Crudely explained, I mean by this that music consists of 
pleasing sounds (i.e., vibrations that are in themselves lovely 
sounding) so ordered by craftsmanship that they satisfy our 
aesthetic perception. To attempt to make music convey an 
idea is to prostitute that art: no less. 

It is further objected by ‘‘ Seeker ”’ that the story behind a 
Strauss tone-poem, or the mysticism behind a Franck sym- 
phony, was not, perhaps, in the composer’s eyes, a secondary 
consideration. Then all I can say is that the use of such extra- 
musical ideas implies in the composer a limitation of his powers 
of expression, of his ability, in fact, as an artist. It implies 
a desire, or even a necessity, to have recourse to quite adven- 
titious factors. Thus, considered as music, the tone-poems of 
Strauss are no better or worse than his songs or sonatas; the 
reason being that an inherent poverty of musical invention, a 
fundamental weakness in form, mars all alike. In the one 
case Strauss tries to cover up this weakness by employing a 
literary motive to put the unsuspecting listener off the scent: 
in the other, where he does not have recourse to this ‘‘ second- 
ary consideration,’’ he merely writes music which nakedly pro- 
claims its flashy poverty. A good composer would be able to 
do without such adventitious factors as Strauss and the rest 
of them employ. And so, as ‘‘ Seeker” himself says, ‘ it is 
necessary to consider whether the composer’s aims are in them- 
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selves worth while.’’ With a composer only one aim is worth 
while, namely, to write good music; and if, on examination, 
we find that his aim has been to express himself, his ego, his 
philosophy, his joy or sorrow, his anything else, it is not worth 
while—indeed, the very presence of it in his work reveals his 
poverty both as a craftsman and as an artist. 

Any attempt to give art a personal intention implies a limita- 
tion of that art. It is one of the miracles of art that the more 
remote it is from any personal intention the more easily it is 
able in the end to cover all personal intention. Such com- 
pletely objective stories as ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’’ for instance, 
hold the palm over other stories simply because, being imper- 
sonal, they allow us to interpret them according to the varying 
degrees of our experience: the child can get much from them 
as stories and the aged man cannot exhaust them as social 
satire. So too with Mozart’s music: it is so objective, so 
impersonal, that all grades of musical intelligence can enjoy 


e 


it, the depth of that enjoyment being limited only ty the 
listener’s experience. 

The strange thing to me about all this is that, whilst it has 
long ago been recognised in connection with the criticism 
of painting, it should remain so widely unrecognised in regard 
to the criticism of music. Art-critics no longer assess a picture 
by its ability to tell a story or to convey a certain emotion: 
in other words, they judge a picture as a picture and not as a 
poem or a moral object-lesson or a photographic record. They 
understand the true significance of form. Then why is this not 
so in regard to the art of music? Why do music-critics insist 
on employing the romantic, sentimental criteria of the nine- 
teenth-century? And is it not odd that the composers them- 
selves, who have long ago intuitively understood these things 
and acted upon them, should have to be judged by standards 
that do not any longer apply to their work? 

C. Henry Warren. 
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LET US GIVE THANKS 


by “INDICATOR” 


HERE is ample Press information and correspondence 
as. to the gramophonic conditions prevailing in the 
Dominions, U.S.A., and European countries; recently I 
have had personal confirmation by various visitors from these 
and Asiatic parts. The difficulties range over scarce, perfunc- 
tory, expensive and uninformed service to a degree only 
realizable by comparison with what can be found here. Further 
comparison of what can be found here, with the state of 
things we had to put up with before the coming of Tur 
GRAMOPHONE, enhances not only our present position, but 
promises possible pinnacles yet to be reached, besides making 
clear the large field for spreading out our too limited connois- 
seur conditions. 

Now, a little retrospection. You remember the machines, 
with rotten needle track alignment, puny capacity, and varia- 
tions between woolly ‘‘ Impressionist ’’ tone and piercingly 
brilliant screech; records with sand-paper surface noise, etc., 
etc. Positively painful, isn’t it! Then occurred a mixture 
of miraculous chance with inevitability of cause and effect: 
Compton Mackenzie arose and shone with a contagious en- 
thusiasm doth brilliant and warm. Lo and behold, one right 
man after another bumped into each other, and took up their 
orbits in that solar system THe GRAMopHONE. Each of these 
funny fellows found his special line of propaganda. The 
Operatic chap was sometimes a bit rude to the others, particu- 
larly to the Chamber Music johnnie over his avidity for string 
tone, and to the fibre doping and tuning phrenologist, till the 
latter incidentally told him his organ of Language could also 
be useful in Translations. The Alignment Mathematician 
pushed everybody about, in fact finally moved the Pyramids 
into adopting better alignment of needle tracking; and that 
was only a beginning with him, for soon this chap developed 
into a sort of Agent for the Angel Gabriel, spreading the cult 
of the Big Horn, and devastating the domesticity of newly 
married couples, with their pretty Furnishing Companies’ 
“‘en suite’? models. Then there was the tremendous advan- 
tage of that man of weight, who sat on any idea not having 
the marks of true progress, with his historical and contem- 
porary encyclopedic knowledge; he was a “ Bill Adams buster ”’ 
of inventions that had merely led up the garden, and his 
collaboration was a wealth of guidance and suggestion; even- 
tually blossoming into solid book form in alliance with the 
Mathematician. When “ we were all together ’’ Analysis was 
thorough. 

But, what a lot yet remains to be done. It is a fact, well 
authenticated, that until musical people come into contact with 
THe GramopHone, they ‘‘ had no idea, never dreamt, one 


could get such results’’ as they have been guided to: they 
‘never thought there was so much in the Gramophone 
hobby.’’ This enjoyment is progressively automatic, once 
started on the right lines. Many of us, in fact all of us, 
looking back at what once we thought our limit, see now what 
a long way we have come in appreciation, individual choice 
of mechanism, and the important right rules for ‘‘ playing 
the gramophone.”’ 


Now, variety can not only be charming, but the variety of 
our “ individualisms ”’ can be the ground for fascinating con- 
troversy. I know, phrenologically, my organ of ‘‘ Combative- 
ness’? leads me towards controversy like the Hibernian who 
was always asking “‘ Is this a private fight, or can anyone join 
in? ’’?; and I think many, like me, get a lot of mental expan- 
sion after, as well as exhilaration during, a good exchange of 
opposing opinions; it helps one to review and then synthetize 
conclusions. If there was a correspondence ‘‘Arena,’’ many 
would have a polemic punch or two at, say, the Reviewers, 
the Musical Die-hards, the Contemporary Cacophonists, the 
Jazzy Shufflers, the Theme Song Whiners, etc.; in fact, 
have a merry, continuous controversy that would help cere- 
brally and journalistically to ‘‘ keep up the circulation.” 


On this Centenary occasion, then, let us, the readers of THE 
GramopHone, be thankful, yea, let us be proud, and let us re- 
animate our confraternal enthusiasm, because if it were really 
more widely known, WE, WE are in provable fact the 
pioneers who still lead the world. 


As to ‘‘ the difficult times ahead,” well, I am a pessimistic 
optimist: we are in difficult times; there are difficult times 
ahead, with ‘‘ The Great Crash ”’ as the finale. Now, leaving 
out all Political Economy, a quite usual and useful taboo, and 
looking at the matter from a mental specialist’s point of 
view : —‘‘ Worry kills ’?; Anxiety without relief is progressively 
pathological in its effects. The ‘‘ Kismet ’”’ of the Turks (with 
their diet), and the ‘‘ Nichavo’’ of the Russians, help to a 
centenarian old age. With us, even if not cultivating the right 
philosophy and diet, the finest mental relief and stimulant is a 
mental direction to the Fine Arts, and being phrenologically 
equipped, Music is mental salvation. So, if in the pocket the 
jingle is mostly from keys, not cash, what of it? ‘A man’s 
REAL riches consist in the variety of his powers of apprecia- 
tion’; that goes for all of us. While Rome burned, Nero 
fiddled. Let us go on, go up, or go down, playing the gramo- 
phone, reading Toe GramorHone, or listening in to ‘‘A Recital 
of Gramophone Records by Christopher Stone.” It’s a lovely 
a 3) lg 
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Microphone Favourites 


MY ROMANTIC FIGHT FOR FAME 


by ALBERT SANDLER 


mother had landed at London Dock from their native Russia. 

Times had become hard for them and they had come to 
England to seek, if not for fortune, a more comfortable life. My 
father was a bootmaker and, like most Russians who came here 
before the war, he settled amongst a little colony of his fellow 
countrymen in the East End of London. Here he opened a 
small shop and, by working nearly all his waking hours, just 
managed to make both ends of his financial weekly budget 
meet. Hour after hour he could be heard cobbling and singing. 

But if he was poor in 
worldly possessions, he was 
rich in children, for I was 
the middle one of seven. 
Time went on, but my father’s 
struggle against poverty be- 
came no easier. But despite 
the misery and squalor of the 
district in which my child- 
hood was passed, and the 
indigence of my family, my 
memories of those days are 
extremely happy ones. Music 
was the ruling passion of our 
home and it was music which 
united us and enabled us to 
make light of our misfortunes. 

My own early efforts were 
mainly confined to drumming 
on the doorstep of the front 
door, with two unwieldy 
pieces of wood. Thus (in my 
imagination) I drummed a 
part in many a big symphony 
and many armies on to vic- 
tory! In the meantime my brother courageously taught himself 
the violin by incessant practice. Naturally this excited my 
interest. Soon he achieved a reputation as a player and 
obtained many engagements at local weddings, dinners and 
other festivities for which he was paid. It became my sole 
ambition. to emulate him and time after time I besought my 
father to buy me a fiddle and let me learn. 

At last he gave way to my persistent pleadings. Somehow 
or other he scraped together sixteen shillings, the price de- 
manded for a three-quarter size instrument which he had seen 
in the window of a pawnbroker’s shop in the Commercial Road ; 
and one memorable afternoon he surprised me with it, on his 
return from a mysterious shopping expedition. Frankly, buy- 
ing that violin must have been a great sacrifice for my father 
and meant the deprivation of the few personal comforts he 
was able to afford for months. But in the sequel it was to 
be the means of saving me from the East End. 

At first I was taught by my brother. His method was, 
perhaps, a little rough and ready. I was given an exercise 
to practise, and then, when I thought I had learnt it, would 
repeat it to him. At my first mistake he would clout my 
head and say ‘‘ That’s not right, fathead.”” I don’t know 
whether it was the method or my intelligence that was wrong, 
but I certainly did not make much progress! After a time I 
asked my father that my teacher might be changed ! 

Then I went to a professor of the violin who charged a 
shilling a lesson. One paid him before the lesson started. But 
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if he was timid that his fee might not be forthcoming, 
he was a wonderful teacher. So quickly did my playing 
develop thet soon I was having lessons of a more advanced 
teacher. 

My first professional engagement was offered to me when 
I was twelve. It was to play in a cinema orchestra and for this 
I received five shillings a week. It meant going straight from 
school in the afternoon and working unti)] past tenat night. But 
1 loved it and was introduced to all sorts of new and exciting 
music. Soon I was promoted to the proud position of first violin. 

The next step was the 
winning of a scholarship at 
the Guildhall School of Music. 
This, I think, must have been 
the ‘deciding factor in any 
success I subsequently en- 
joyed. For two and a half 
years I had lessons at the 
school from the late Alfred 
Gibson. 

Then for a year I was the 
sub-leader in the orchestra at 
the Maison Lyons in Oxford 
Street. Later, when the new 
Coventry Street Corner 
House was opened, I went 
there for three years as 
leader. 

It was here that romance 
came into my life. 

Customers would sit by the 
orchestra and in the intervals 
would talk to me. I became 
very intimate in this way 
with a famous teacher of 
singing. His name was de Mery. ; 

One day a girl walked into the restaurant. She was the 
most beautiful girl I had ever seen. I remember turning to 
one of my fellow violinists and saying ‘‘If I ever imarry, 
that is the girl I should like as my wife.’ 

Often she would come for afternoon tea, and I got into 
the habit of looking for her. I imagined that there was a sort 
of sympathy between us, and longed to speak to her. I 
racked my brains to think how I could obtain an introduction, 
but with secant success. The days on which I did not see her 
were disappointing ones. 

One afternoon I was talking to Mr. de Mery, when I saw 
the girl whom I had never spoken to, yet already loved, 
coming towards our table. She sat down and smiled at Mr. 
de Mery. He turned to me and said ‘‘ Let me introduce you 
to my daughter.”” You can imagine my feelings! 

It was not long before we were married. Her help, sympathy 
and advice have since been invaluable to me. If I owe much to 
my teachers, I feel that I owe more to her. Her faith in my 
ability has kept me going, and, like a restless spur, she is 
always pricking my ambition. Which is a very good thing for 
me. 

I was still continuing my lessons and was now studying with 
Hans Wessely, the famous quartet player, and the wonderful 
Kalman Ronay. Ronay displayed marvellous patience with me 
and my playing seemed to improve after every lesson I had 
of him! 


Claude Harris 
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After three years at Cov- 
entry Street I went to the 
Trocadero, Here, one day, a 
gentleman introduced himself 
to me as a director of the 
Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, and 
offered me the position of 
orchestral leader at the Grand. 
When my contract with Lyons 
expired, I went there. 

It was a bold plunge into the 
unknown; I was not quite sure 
that I was right in cutting 
myself adrift from London, 
and I arrived at Eastbourne 
not knowing a soul and feeling 
utterly friendless ! 

But the three years that 
followed were eventful ones in 
my life besides being exceed- 
ingly happy ones. One of the 
directors thought it would be 
a good idea if the playing of the orchestra was broadcast, 
and he wrote to the B.B.C. to this effect. As a 
result some representatives came down from London to ascer- 
tain of what sort of metal the orchestra was composed. The first 
time they came I was absent from the orchestra. Whether their 
first decision against broadcasting the orchestra was due to 
this I am not in a position to say, nor am [I sufficient of an 
egoist to think so. But later, when I was once more playing 
in the orchestra, they came again, and this time they did not 
leave until a microphone had been fixed in the hotel. The 
broadcasting of my orchestra soon became a permanent feature 





. Claude Harris 


MRS. SANDLER 
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Speculations 


Expert opinion over here depreciates the attaching of much 
importance to the news that the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra was summoned for a special summer recording 
session to record Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony complete on the 
two sides of a twelve-inch Victor record. The result is not 
likely to reach us nor to flutter any recording dove-cotes. 

On the other hand Mr. David Sarnoff, President of the 
R.C.A., whose own life has held enough romance to inspire him 
with visions, has made a weighty pronouncement on the sub- 
ject of television in The Cinema for August 5. In announcing 
the research work done in the R.C.A. Victor laboratories at 
Camden, New Jersey, and the probable building of several 
experimental stations by the end of next year, he sums up 
the situation adroitly. 

‘* One year ago television was a subject of engineering con- 
versation and a topic for technical dispute. It now has pro- 
gressed beyond that point. To-day, transmission of sight by 
radio is a matter of accomplishment, not of speculation. It 
must be understood, however, that the present sporadic 
activities in this direction cannot be classed as a practical 
service. They are purely experimental. 

The present status of television might be likened to the 
condition of radio in the immediate pre-broadcasting era, 
when amateurs were beginning to hear faint sounds through 
the air. 

The next stage—and I should anticipate its realisation by 
the end of next year—should find television comparab'e to 
the earphone stage of radio. At this point the public may well 
be invited to share in its further unfolding. 

By that time television should attain the same degree of 
development as did radio sound broadcasting in the early 
period of the crystal set. f 


of B.B.C. programmes. It brought me much personal fame. 
In fact, there is no doubt that had there been no wireless, few 
people would have been aware of the existence of Albert 
Sandler. 

It was with many feelings of regret that I left Eastbourne 
to take up a similar position at the Park Lane Hotel. But 
the call of London was too strong. 

Carefully preserved in a cupboard are kept the hundreds 
and hundreds of letters which the post has brought me from 
listeners: friendly, charming letters that have done much to 
cheer and encourage me. Particularly do I value those from 
invalids and cripples who have written to thank me for the 
solace my playing has brought to their grey lives. Many 
people write expressing their admiration for my playing and 
asking me to send them a photograph. When [ do this they 
invariably reply and express surprise that I am such a young 
looking man. They had always imagined me to be at least 45. 

I get all sorts of strange queries. Where do I buy my 
strings? Are they steel, metal or gut? What is the best 
make of violin? And so on. 

One little girl who had requested my photograph and got 
one, wrote to me again and said what a kind and good-looking 
face I had got. She simply adored my plaving. It was her 
birthday next week and would I send her a gold bracelet watch 
(which she had set her heart on) as a souvenir? T[ am sorry 
I have to admit her request was not granted. 

The fiddle is my life. Tf I had thousands and thousands of 
pounds left to me I should still go on plaving. To me the violin 
is the king of instruments. I play it and it talks to me. 
It is sad when I am sad, laughs when I laugh, and is romantic 
when I am. Whatever the mood, it responds. As long as f can 
play the fiddle IT shall continue loving life. 

ALBERT SANDLER. 


» 


When television reaches this stage rapid strides may be 
expected, comparable perhaps with the growth and develop- 
ment of broadcasting sound. The progress to follow should 
make possible the projection of moving images on a screen on 
the wall. Reception of sight by radio then will be comparable 
to the loud-speaker stage of sound reception.’’ 

In view of this announcement, Mr. P. Wilson writes, readers 
would be well advised to bear in mind several important facts. 
In this country at any rate the development of sound broad- 
casting was made possible by the institution of receiving 
licences. Without ample financial and public backing progress 
would have been very slow and uncertain. Here has been Mr. 
Baird’s greatest handicap. He has the distinction of being 
the first to give a public demonstration of the possibilities of 
television, but notwithstanding considerable improvements in 
technique the broadcast pictures are. still somewhat crude. 
With greater resources there is no doubt that Mr. Baird would 
have been able to make greater progress by now, and it is to 
be hoped that his pioneer work will not be allowed to be 
relegated to an unworthy place. 

On the other hand, the problem of the frequency band 
necessary for adequate transmission, and the present congested 
state of the ether, do not suggest that a high degree of 
television, by which I mean the broadcasting of ordinary scenes 
of life in photographic distinctness, will be possible for some 
time to come. Some 18 months ago I expressed the opinion 
in Vox that a new invention of major importance, analogous 
to the invention of the three electrode valve, was necessary 
before real success could be achieved. [I still hold that view 
and I see no signs of it on the other side of the water. A 
new method of scanning by electrons has apparently been 
devised and suggestions have been made for the use of ultra- 
short waves. But so far as one can tell there is nothing revo- 
lutionary in prospect. 
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OLYMPIA ENTERTAINS OUR FRIENDS 


A Diseursive Note on This Year’s Radio Exhibition 


functions of international importance and har- 

bingers of fashion, so that it will surprise none 
to hear that the good lady is now to be seen in a 
great bustle. She is preparing for her next party on 
the 18th of this month. 

There must be many of our readers who can 
remember her in her early days when she set out to 
climb the social ladder, and her secretary, the genial 
Mr. Fortescue, could doubtless tell surprising tales of 
the vicissitudes through which ambition has led her. 

She has changed her name several times, but it is 
as Olympia that she is known to the present genera- 
tion. 

It was in 1887 that she severed her connection with 
agricultural circles, changed her name for the first 
time and began to entertain artists and celebrities of 
the stage and music hall. The next year one met 
nothing but Irishmen at her house, but in 1889 she 
made a stronger bid for fame by entertaining those 
jovially sinister celebrities Messrs. Barnum and 
Bailey from America, with their freaks and full- 
blooded diversions. 

Then for a while her roller-skating parties became 
the rage of London, the whole house being converted 
into a rink, After this phase, she was inspired by 
two visitors, Messrs. Imre and Bolossy Kiralfy, to 
transform her rooms successively into visions of 
Venice, Constantinople and the Orient, where all 
London was entertained ; but Imre deserted her and 
set up his own establishment at the White City, and 
Donna Olympia turned back to her old loves, Barnum 
and Bailey. 

In 1902 they were supplanted by an even more 
exciting guest, the famous Buffalo Bill, and three 
years later one of the most celebrated wrestling 
matches of history was staged in her house, between 
those giants of sinew and muscle, Hackensmidt and 
Madrali the Terrible Turk. 

This set the seal upon Donna Olympia’s success in 
lionising ; for in the same year the Motorists held their 
first rally at her house—now an annual show—and 
the Navy and Army came together under her hospit- 
able roof for their tournament. 

After this it was a foregone conclusion that the 
International Horse Show should seek her hospitality 
and the Coaching Marathon end its course through 
her stupendous gates ; and many of us can remember, 
too, the lovely spectacle of ‘‘ The Miracle ”’ in 1911 
and the Wonder Zoo of the German Hagenbeck two 
years later. 


] Demet OLYMPIA’S parties have become 


On the outbreak of war Donna Olympia converted 
her house into a German Civil Prisoners’ Camp, and 
it was subsequently used as a vast Government Store 
till the end of those black days of anxiety. 

But now her hospitable roof again shelters a 
succession of gay mobs, masquerades and displays, 
and with unerring judgment she always invites con- 
genial company and keeps her faithful friends in their 
separate compartments. It would be unwise to mix 
the motorists with the Coaching Club, or her military 
friends with those who have Ideal Homes; and even 
when at Christmas time she invites all the schoolboys 
at the same moment as she offers hospitality to Dame 
Laura Knight and Mr. Bertram Mills and their circus 
friends—what a noisy, jolly household it is !—she 
keeps the two parties entirely separated but for a 
small wicket-gate. 

These functions have latterly become so large in 
scope that she has had to enlarge her house, and 
with the new wing added she has been able to invite 
all her radio and gramophone friends to the party on 
September 18th; and “ all ’’ means a great many in 
these days of large ramified families and not a few 
poor relations and hangers-on. Everyone is busy pre- 
paring for the great day; such a rushing to and fro, 
such cutting out and sketching, such study of fashion 
plates, such a hum of sewing machines, such gossip- 
ing, such gallons of midnight oil, such posing before 
mirrors, such last minute alterations, as have never 
been witnessed before, even before a Gala Night at 
Madam Cornely’s or a Masquerade at the Pantheon. 

One little hitch has turned out to be a very pleasant 
addition to the programme. It appears that Mr. Voice 
(H.M., the veteran Blue, who always wears his 
Doggett’s Badge, even in bed, so they say) was un- 
able to accept Donna Olympia’s invitation for the 
simple reason that he has taken the house next door 
on the same date for the special purpose of giving 
his own children a party of their own. His family has 
grown out of all recognition. He was always prolific 
and for years he has been obliged to group his off- 
spring and to give them numbers instead of 
individual names; and this year they say that we 
shall positively see his 581st at the party, all dressed 
up to the nines. A marvellous man ! 

No doubt there will be plenty of visiting between 
the two parties in the G.P.L. garage (for that is what it 
was before it was transformed into a palace of beauty) 
and at Donna Olympia’s, for they are to be run as if 
they were one huge festivity. Columbine, who, like 
Marconiphone the other well-known ’-in-law of the 
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Voice family, is still a Friendly Rival (you know 
what these family jealousies are, even with a Sterling 
Paterfamilias!) and there is likely to be much con- 
viviality and much heated argument about the 
respective merits of the super-heterodyne and the 
band-pass principles. For do not both the homes of 
Mr. Voice and Mr. Marconiphone house infant prodi- 
gies, in radio-gramophone form, of the super-het., 
while, we believe, Columbine’s nearest and dearest 
have been reared on the theory of band-pass filters ? 
It is just possible, too, that the honourable Mr. 
Gecophone will be drawn into the argument in favour 
of super-hets., though he is not biased either one way 
or the other. Some of his offspring are entirely 
ignorant of oscillator coils and valves. Mixing drinks 
does not appeal to everyone. 

There is one who would dearly love to enter the 
domain of Olympia with his entire family of super- 
hets., but even the great Donna may not flout the 
laws of tradition by inviting her nearest cousins to 
this ethereal gathering. So Uncle Sam Rothermel and 
his family remain outside, but always in close proxi- 
mity, ready to demonstrate their prowess at every 
opportunity. 

The Edison Bells will be there ringing a welcome to 
everybody; the Pyes, the Partridge and Mees and 
the McMichaels will provide plenty of food for 
thought ; the Cole family, always busy, will maintain 
a cool but collected attitude, ready to warm up to 
any argument pertaining to all-electric children; the 
Ediswans, with the new Mazda valves, sets, pick- 
ups, speakers and new B.T.H. motors will whirl 
the most sedate partners off their feet, while the 
Wearites will be switching about all over the place 
offering stubborn resistance to any who dare to decry 
the super-het. 

The Ferrantis and the Varleys, always ready to 
transform anybody and anything, will be there with 
the last thing in receivers and radiograms, and trip- 
ping in and out of the gay throng the fairy Fay will 
be breaking and making records of all who come 
along. Whatever Dame Fashion decrees for the mul- 
titude of guests, there is certain to be some gnashing 
of teeth when all are assembled and many find that 
their exclusive designs are really as common as the 


American motor car was a year or two ago. Uncle 
Sam, ever watchful, smiles complacently. 
* * * * * * 
Enough of this gossiping and irrelevance. Let us 


try to analyse the various families who will still be 
rehearsing for the great event when these words are 
in cold print. 

The main theme of this year’s Radio Exhibition 
will, we venture to suggest, be all-electric instru- 
ments: straight receivers, transportable receivers, 
super-heterodyne receivers, radio-gramophones and 
automatic radio-gramophones, both straight and 
supersonic; universal, induction and synchronous 
gramophone motors, Ordinary portables and other 


battery-operated sets will still be in evidence, but in 
the minority. There will be hundreds of loud 
speakers: moving coil, inductor, balanced armature 
and even horn types; nearly as many different makes 
of pick-ups and perhaps a moving coil pick-up too. 
Up to the present we only know of one—the E.M.G. 
In the receiver component classes, super-het. and 
various forms of band-pass coils will claim a good deal 
of attention, while new developments in transformers, 
chokes, resistances and condensers, both variable and 
fixed, will not lag far behind. Practically all last 
year’s valves will be retained but will be supple- 
mented by improved types and in some instances 
duplicated with the metalised valve. A step forward 
has been made with D.C. valves, some of which have 
a filament rating of 16 volts. 


+ + * 


The Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd. 


Ever since Columbia entered the radio field, quality, enter- 
prise and variety has always been their motto. We doubt if any 
radio firm in the country has produced so many instruments, 
and instruments of outstanding performance, in so short a 
period. 

The 1931-32 model will, we feel sure, still further enhance its 
reputation. Most of last year’s models—the 302, 308, and 
the 310 radio-gramophones, have been placed on the retired list 
and their places are filled with new instruments, none of which 
is as ambitious as the 302 with its eight valve radio and grapho- 
phone amplifier, but nevertheless just as attractive in other 
respects. 

On the acoustic side THREE NEW GRAPHOPHONES have been in- 
troduced, the Standard Table Grand No. 101, the Pedestal 
Model No. 121 and the Console No. 151. The respective prices 
are £6 10s., £11 10s. and £14 10s. The Plano-Reflex principle 
has been retained on all three models, the No. 15a soundbox is 
common to each and all bright parts are now chromium plated. 
Record storage space is provided on both the 151 and the 121 
and with the latter, three 12-inch record albums are included in 
the equipment. The portable gramophones Nos. 118a, 201, 202 
and the ever-popular capET are retained at the same prices. 

On the radio and all-electric side sweeping changes have been 
made. Only two of the previous range, the 303 Transportable 
and the 307 ALL-ELECTRIC THREE are being continued ; the former 
at its original price of 16 gns. and the latter has been reduced 
from 20 to 18 gns. The new 306 (17 gns.) S.G. Portable was 
reviewed in the August Gramo- 
PHONE, so no more need be said here. 
The only other battery-operated set 
is the TABLE TWO VALVE RECEIVER in 
oak, complete with balanced arma- 
ture speaker, and retails at the 
amazingly low price of £5. This 
includes everything; valves, bat- 
teries and royalties. Then there is 
an ALL-ELEcTRIC Two (A.C. or D.C.) 
of similar appearance also with a 
balanced armature speaker at 10 gns. 
Roth these, of course, are local 
station sets giving a _ reasonable 
amount of volume and _ selective 
enough to separate the Regional transmitters. 

Next come TWO STRIKING EXAMPLES of Columbia’s enterprise— 
the 352, four valve S.G. Receiver (23 gns.), and model 333. The 
352 is a selective high power receiver embodying two stages of 
screened-grid H.F. amplification, detector and pentode power 
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stage and an electro magnet moving ccil speaker. The last 
two stages can be used as a graphophone amplifier and a pick-up 
jack is provided for this purpose. There is only one knob for 
the three tuned circuits, no reaction, and the volume control, 
operative on radio and pick-up, also functions as the mains 
switch. The remaining knob is for wave band and radio to 
graphophone switching. 

Compared with the H.M.V. 435, three valve receiver, 
there is, for an extra guinea, an additional screened 
grid H.F. stage, and a coil excited speaker as against 
the permanent magnet model incorporated in the 435. This 
probably means better selectivity, sensitivity and volume on 
the radio side and a little extra bass and punch when a 
pick-up is being used, though here a good deal depends on 
the pick-up itself. 

One well remembers the excellent impression create2 by the 
Columbia 304 REcEIvER when it was introduced about two years 
ago at the price of 33 gns. Last season the price was reduced 
to 27 gns. for the mahogany model. Now its designating 
number is 333 and the price has been raised to 29 gns., but 
instead of the chassis being housed in a table type cabinet it 
occupies an attractive mahogany pedestal with an electro 
magnet moving coil speaker. The circuit, with the exception 
of one or two minor details such as a differential series aerial 
condenser and indirectly heated valves in the 3 8.G., H.F. 
stages, remains the same. 


Of the RADIO ACCESSORIES, there are two new cabinet speakers, 
one, an electric magnet moving coil, the 327, in a mahogany 
case and a balanced armature type, the 325 in either oak 
(£3 5s.), mahogany or walnut (£3 15s.). The price of the 
327 varies according to the type, A.C. or D.C., the cheapest 
being £4 15s. and the most expensive costs 8 gns. The coLUMBIA 
picK-uP, Model 450, is also obtainable as a separate com- 
ponent. It is of the high resistance type and we believe, has 
a very good response curve. It is certainly one of the most 
convenient for needle changing, and like the Meltrope, where 
the method of mounting is very similar, the whole of the weight 
of the pick-up head is not actually on the needle point owing 
to the position of the pivots. 

A completely NEW ELECTRIC GRAPHOPHONE, 
no more expensive than a good acoustic 
instrument, makes its debut this year. This 
is an A.C. instrument, model 500, costing 
20 gns. In the sturdy pedestal cabinet is a 
two valve amplifier with valve rectification, 
a coil excited speaker, an electric motor 
and pick-up. The motor is fitted with 
automatic stop, operative on all types of 
all run out grooves. We were pleased to 
see that the volume control has, this time, 
been placed on the outside of the cabinet, 
and that a jack for plugging in a radio 
set has been provided. Thus, with the aid 
of the 500, a simple radio receiver can be 
converted into a complete radio-grapho- 
phone, and without the disadvantages of a 
combined instrument. 

The Columbia radio-graphophones for 
1931-32 will, in our opinion, make a really 
popular. appeal. They are good* to look 
upon, simple to manipulate, and above all, are selective, sensi- 
tive and very moderately priced. There are only two, both A.C., 
the 602 (32 gns.) and the more powerful 603 (40 ghsap The 
602 is in an oak console cabinet, and consists of three stage 
receiver with pentode output. Screened grid valves are used 
in the H.F. and the detector stages. A double band-pass filter 
is employed but the condensers are ganged so that there is 
only one knob for tuning. The 603 is, by virtue of its extra 
H.F. stage, more powerful and selective on the radio side. 
Here again band-pass tuning is employed and- though this 
means extra condensers there is only one tuning knob. Unlike 
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the 602 no reaction condenser is fitted, but all the accessories, 
the motor, pick-up and electro magnet moving coil speaker are 
common to both. The volume controls are again mounted 
externally and the illuminated tuning dials, marked in wave 
lengths, are situated on the 
motor board surround, a 
much more convenient posl- 
tion than on Columbia’s 
previous radio-grapho- 
phones. Our first impres- 
sions are that the tone of 
each is remarkably clean, 
forward and with plenty of 
punch. Broadly speaking 
the 603 is similar in circuit 
design to the H.M.V. 521 
radio-gramophone and, we 
expect will give a _ very 
similar performance. There 
are two screened-grid H.F. 
stages, a power grid detec- 
tor and a pentode output 


stage. The speaker is a 
mains excited moving coil 
instrument. The controls 


and the tuning dial are 
similarly placed. The cabi- 
net is of the pedestal type, 
and again like the 521, is 
in walnut. On the strength 
of all this it seems likely 
that being 8 gns. cheaper 
the 603 will eventually be 
the keenest but always the most Friendly Rival to the 521. 

One can now listen to ‘‘ Magic Notes ’’ without the necessity 
of a magic purse! 
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* * * 


British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 


Although this pioneer firm will not be exhibiting at Olympia, 
their interesting series of electric gramophone motors will 
probably be exhibited on the Ediswan stand. There are two 
ENTIRELY NEW MoTORS, the Synchro-Blue and the Golden-Dis¢, 
and a slightly modified version of the well-tried Standard 
model, reviewed in Tue GRAMOPHONE for December, 1929. This 
motor, it will be remembered, is of the universal type and gives 
an excellent performance; the torque is approximately 550 
gram-centimetres and the electrostatic, magnetic and radio- 
frequency disturbances are negligible. The price, including 
the regulating and resistance and automatic control, remains 
the same—6 gns. 

The Golden-Disc is an INDUCTION D1SC MOTOR, suitable for A.C. 
mains where the voltage is between 100 and 250 and the period- 
icity between 40 to 50 cycles. It is complete with a universal 
automatic stop suitable for any type of run-out groove, 
eccentric or otherwise. The motor runs at turntable speed and 
is regulated by a governor. The mechanical noise and magnetic 
interference are negligible and most important of all, the 
speed is constant. The price is 75s. 


Perhaps the most interesting of the three motors is the 
Synchro-Blue. Firstly because, as its name suggests, it is of 
the SYNCHRONOUS TYPE, and secondly because its price— 
£1 19s. 6d.—is so low. It is suitable only for A.C. mains of 
100-250° volts, 50 cycles. It operates on the same principle as 
an electric clock and even a fluctuating voltage supply will not 
affect the speed, as this is governed solely by the periodicity of 
the mains and thus it is only suitable for the frequency for 
which it is designed. A governor is of course unnecessary and 
this greatly simplifies the mechanical construction. To ensure 
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smooth running and a minimumof vibration the armature spindle 
is fitted with a small flywheel. The motor is complete with an 
on-and-off switch, connecting leads and a 10-inch turntable. 


The General Electric Co. Ltd. 

A striking feature of the Gecophone new series of insti"- 
ments is the simplicity of line and form. Take for instance 
the A.C. RADIO-GRAMOPHONE (40 gns.) illustrated on this page, 
and note the restrained lines of the cabinet generally; the con- 
venient sloping panel, its neat lay out and the minimum number 
of controls. The chassis, a four stage one with two stages of 
screened-grid H.F. amplification, detector and a pentode power 
stage, is the same as is incorporated in the Gecophone TABLE 
FOUR AND THE CONSOLE which cost 20 and 29 gns. respectively. 
The latter is a pedestal model very similar in outward 
appearance to the radio-gramophone. Both are fitted 
with the Gecophone Inductor speaker. There are two 
OTHER ALL-ELECTRIC MODELS in the A.C. range; one a three 
valve instrument without loud speaker and the other is a self- 
contained three valve receiver with Inductor speaker combined 
in the same cabinet. Both these sets have one screéned grid 
H.F. stage, detector and pentode power stage. Valve rectifica- 


tion is common to all the mains units of the A.C. instruments. , 


There is still another all-electric model. 
This is a D.C. job with two H.F. stages, 
detector and pentode output. This, it is 
claimed, provides those who are served with 
D.C. equal reception facilities as the A.C. 
user. The price is £25. 

Of the BATTERY OPERATED SETS the All-Wave 
Super-Heterodyne (£27 10s.) takes pride of 
place. The circuit employs six valves, three 
of which are of the screened grid type. The 
aerial is transformer coupled to one stage 
of radio frequency amplification followed by 
the oscillator stage, the first detector and the 
first intermediate amplifier the last two being 
combined. Then comes the second inter- 
mediate amplifier and the detector which is 
transformer coupled to the pentode power 
stage, and a choke filter is incorporated in 
the loud speaker circuit. Two-volt valves are 
used throughout, the anodes being fed from 
a common high tension supply and decoupled 
by H.F. chckes and by-pass condensers, while 
the screened grids are decoupled with resis- 
tances and by-pass condensers. A_ special 
feature of this receiver is that it is built into a robust brass case 
heavily nickel plated and finished externally with a durable 
crystalline enamel, Particular attention has been given to the 
components themselves, especially the coil formers and wire 
coverings. The receiver is thus wholly suitable for use in 
tropical climates where the humidity of the atmosphere is 
likely to have deleterious effects. 

TWo PORTABLE TYPE RECEIVERS, one in suitcase form (15 gns.) 
and the other a table instrument in mahogany (15 gns.) come 
next in the battery class. The circuits of both are identical; 
and consist of a stage of tained 8.G., H.F. amplification, detector 
and two L.F. stages. Separate volume and reaction controls 
are fitted. The H.T. consumption is approximately 11 m.a. 

For constructors there is the Osram FouR NEW MUSIC MAGNET kit 
of parts and als» a conversion kit which converts the Music Mag- 
net into an all A.C. instrument. There are a variety of Ge-o- 
phone Loup srEakERs including the familiar Stork with adjust- 
able armature unit,a bakelite cabinet model of similar design, the 
Inductor, in chassis and cabinet form, and moving coil units for 
both A.C. and D.C. operation, both being fitted with a centre 
tapped input transformer adaptable for valves of relatively high 
or low impedance or for push-pull amplifiers. Valve rectification 
is used to supply the D.C. current to the field of the A.C. model. 

Perhaps the most interesting additions to the. Osram VALVE 
List is the D.C. range of indirectly heated cathode valves; the 
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‘D.S., D.H., D.L. and D.P.T., all of which have a filament 


rating of 16 volts. It is notable also that that EXCELLENT POWER 
VALVE the PX4 has been considerably improved. The character- 
istics of the new valve are: Filament Volts 4; Filament 
Current 1 ampere; Anode Volts 250;. Amplification Factor ‘5; 
Impedance 830 ohms. Price 20s. Note that as compared. with 
the original PX4 the current consumption, the maximum anode. 
volts and the amplification factor are increased and the im- 
pedance and the price decreased. A number of accEssorIEs, a 
speaker coupling unit, a combined wave trap and unit, the 
Hiflux L.F. transformer, nearly a dozen variable condensers 
and an H.T. power unit for D.C. mains complete the compre- 
hensive Gecophone schedule. 


Radio Instruments Ltd. 

Obviously, pride of place in the R.I. new range of instru- 
ments is occupied by the modified stENODE RECEIVER. This 
is a seven valve instrument with four ganged tuning circuits 
instead of three, as in last year’s model, thereby eliminating 
second channel interference. This highly selective receiver 
can be used with a normal aerial or a few feet of insulated 
wire, and the connection of a pick-up is provided for, only 
the last two stages being used as the amplifier. The output 

is approximately three watts and is con- 
nected to a moving coil speaker situated in 
the lower part of the decorative cabinet. 

The price is £75. 

The 1931-32 MADRIGAL receiver is a trans- 
portable A.C. instrument employing three 
valves—S.G. H.F., power grid detector and 
pentode—and a moving coil speaker. The 
pentode stage is transformer coupled by the 
resistance-capacity method, the new R.I. 
Parafeed transformer being utilised. Re- 
action and volume controls are provided, the 
latter functioning also when a pick-up is 
used for the reproduction of records. 

Many new components, notably the Dux 
and Parafeed transformers, the Unigrad 
potentiometer, mains transformers for both 
metal and valve rectifiers and low frequency 
filter and output chokes, are also included 
in the R.I. schedule. These, of course, are 
in addition to the Hypermu and Hypermite 

~ transformers, Dual Astatic Chokes, H.T. 
Units and Dual range coils. 


E. K. Cole Limited 

It is more than likely that the Ekco programme for this 
next season will create an even bigger impression than a year 
ago. The majority of the ALL POWER UNITS, Combined H.T. 
and L.T. Charger Units, H.T. Units and Trickle Chargers 
are being improved and where there are deletions their places 
will be filled and supplemented by new and more efficient 
models. The present 312 and 313, two and three valve all 
KLECTRIC RECEIVERS are retained but at lower prices. These are 
reduced to £10 7s. 6d. and £17 10s. respectively. The recently 
introduced Radiocorder outfit for making personal records or for 
taking records of broadcast items is now embodied in one of the 
new Ekco radio-gramophones. As a separate equipment it costs 
5 gns. and the Ekco MIcROPHONE is an extra which costs 2 gns. 

There are three NEW ALL ELECTRIC REOEIVERS both with loud- 
speakers and contained in handsome bakelite cases. — The 
R.S.2 is a straight three valve job of conventional circuit 
design with a selectivity and volume control, pick-up sockets, 
mains aerial and balanced armature speaker. The tuning scale 
is illuminated and is calibrated in wavelengths. The R.S.3 
is a four valve set similar in circuit design but with an 
additional screened-grid H.F. stage, a moving coil speaker 
and a tone control. A really NOVEL TUNING DIAL is employed on 
this model. Around the speaker gri'le there is a circular dial, 
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engraved in metres, and with the names of the main British 
and Continental stations. A pointer operated by a knob on 
the central panel traverses the dial and indicates the station 
to which the receiver is tuned. It also acts as the wave-change 
and radio to gramophone switches. This unique device is 
astonishingly accurate under all conditions of reception and 
in the event of any of the wavelengths being changed the 
station indicator dial can be removed and replaced. This 
should solve many station identification difficulties. 


The same four valve chassis and features are incorporated 
in the R.C.4, a consoLE MopEL in walnut. The respective prices 
of these three receivers is 15, 24 and 32 gns. 


The Ekco radio-gramophones Nos. R.G.5 and 6 are nandsome 
console models in walnut. The only difference between the 
two is that the R.G.6 is fitted with the Radiocorder equip- 
ment and, of course, there is the consequent increase in price, 
the R.G.6 costing 7 gns. more than the R.G.5 at 43 gns. The 
same 4 valve chassis and tuning dial as in the R.S.3 is fitted 
with the addition of an electric motor and pick-up. The volume 
control, by the way, functions on both radio and gramophone. 


A noteworthy feature of all the Ekco 
reproducing instruments is that each model 
is available for either A.C. or D.C. 
operation. 


Edison Bell Limited 


At the time of going to press the full 
details of the Edison Be!l schedule have 
not been disclosed. But ofthe sEVEN NEW 
ELECTRIC INSTRUMENTS six employ band 
pass tuning. There are three all mains 
three-valve models, the 457, table model, 
costing 19 guineas ;. the 555, a Consolette. 
at 21 guineas; and a radio-gramophone 
model 557, costing 29 guineas. All three 
have 8.G. H.F., detector and pentode 
output stages. Then comes a series of 
four-valve models in like form, the 466, 
556, and the 467, the respective prices 
being 21, 24 and 32 guineas. 

The remaining instrument is a five-valve 
battery operated transportable which em- 
ploys &@ SUPER HETERODYNE circuit. This 
is model 459, costing 20 guineas. 

The new accessories include the Adapta 
pick-up head, two PERMANENT MAGNET 
MOVING COIL SPEAKERS, both priced at 
£3 7s. 6d., a Cinema type pick-up and arm, PUBLIC ADDRESS 
apparatus, and a series of BIOGRAMS, of varying prices from 
£4 15s. to £8 17s. 6d. The Biogram is a portable instrument 
which can either be used as an ordinary acoustic gramophone 
or it can be used as a playing desk for reproducing records 
electrically in conjunction with an existing amplifier or wireless 
receiver. Each Biogram includes the usual acoustic gramo- 
phone equipment, an Adapta pick-up head, a volume control 
and scratch filter unit, and the necessary connecting leads. 
Clips are provided for holding the pick-up and sound-box 
when not in use. Models can be obtained with either spring 
or electric motors, the latter for either D.C. or A.C. operation. 


Fay Home Recorders Ltd. 


If the sample records we have made from time to time on 
the Fay HOME RECORDING EQUIPMENTS are any criterion, then 
the Fay studios at Olympia will receive a good des! of attention 
both from the trade and the public in general. 

Details of the acoUSTIC RECORDER were published last month 
but: since then the ray pisc has been still further improved ; 
now, no lubrication of the dises before recording is necessary 
as the surfaces of each are specially prepared to obviate this 
troublesome procedure. 
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The Fay ELECTRICAL RECORDING EQUIPMENT includes a three- 
stage battery operated amplifier in a portable case, a remark- 
ably neat microphone and stand, a recording pick-up, the 
ingenious tracking device mentioned last month in connection 
with the acoustic model, a supply of blank discs, a diamond 
recording stylus, a record album, a needle sharpener, repro- 
ducing needles, and a record cleaning pad. This is the 
Superior No. 3 equipment. The intervalve couplings of the 
amplifier are of the resistance capacity type and the com- 
ponent values are chosen to give as near a straight line ampli- 
fication as is possible. In addition, a choke and condenser 
filter is incorporated in the anode circuit of the output valve. 

With this No. 3 model records of broadcast items or personal 
records, or even copies of normal records can be made, with 
excellent results. 

The RADIO MODEL No. 2, which costs 5 guineas, includes 
everything enumerated above with the exception of the 
amplifier. It is primarily designed for those who already 
have an electric amplifier or radio set, and thus offers the same 
facilities as the No. 3. 

The Fayotone accessory List includes a Diamond recording 
stylus (12s. 6d.), Fayotone reproducing 
needles (6d. per packet), storage albums 
(2s.), Fayotone needle sharpener (3s. 6d.), 
and blank discs which vary in price from 
4s. 6d. per dozen for the 6in.size to 12s. 
per dozen for the 12in. disc. 

Incidentally, all who use Burmese 
Colour or Electrocolor needles should 
possess a Fayotone Needle Sharpener. It 
is a very efficient and trouble-free device. 


Graham Farish Ltd. 


It is interesting to note, too, that those 
excellent, OHMITE FIXED RESISTANCES made 
by Graham Farish have been considerably 
reduced in price, from 2s. 3d. to Is. 6d. 
each. ‘This will make quite an appreci- 
able difference to the cost of the Vcx radio- 
gramophones, since altogether sixteen 
Ohmites are included in the two equip- 
ments. That excellent BALANCED ARMATURE 
SPEAKER, the AC4 recently reviewed in 
these pages, is being continued but it will 
also be obtainable in chassis form and will 
cost 21s. Many NEw LINEs—variable con- 
densers with bakelite dielectric, a volume 
control, H.F. and L.F. chokes, and an 
L.F. transformer will be introduced, all of which are very 
moderately priced. 


Partridge & Mee 

As usual Parmeko products will consist of all types of mains 
transformers, smoothing chokes, eliminators, intervalve trans- 
formers, MOVING COIL SPEAKERS and their range of 20, 40, 60, 
and 120 amplifiers. There are no really new lines, but then 
one of the firm’s SPECIALITIES is making mains equipment of 
every description to any specification, from a simple H.T. or 
L.T. transformer to complete cINEMA AMPLIFIERS. The new 
Parmeko permanent magnet moving coil speaker will be 
reviewed in the next issue. 

A little known but excellent component in the Parmeko trans- 
former class, is a UNIVERSAL OUTPUT TRANSFORMER with which 
practically any desired ratio can be obtained. The lowest ratio 
is 2:1 and the highest ratio is 60:1. All sorts of odd figure 
ratios can be obtained in between these limits. An ideal com- 
ponent for the experimenter and set designer. 

A special leaflet of instructions is supplied with each output 
transformer giving the various arrangements of the coupling 
links, and the various primary inductances and impedances for 
each ratio. 

This is an ideal component for the experimenter and set 
designer. 
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The Gramophone Company, Ltd. 

If one were taken by a complete stranger into a strange room 
where the 1931-32 range of H.M.V. instruments were displayed 
one would instinctively know, even if all the “ dogs ”’ 
were out of sight, that they had their origin at Hayes. Again 
if one were to listen to each model in turn one would spon- 
taneously visualise the familiar ‘‘ Doggett’s Badge ’’ of the 
Gramophone Company. Every instrument is so typically 
H.M.V., so modest yet refined in appearance, so thorough is 
the workmanship, that one is bound to admire those who spend 
many long hours of research inside the ‘‘ Cenotaph ’’—as the 
research department is known to the personnel of the factory— 
and those whose job it is to carry out in practice the ideas 
of the technicians. And no doubt there’s many a square peg 
made for a round hole. 

The greatest achievement does not lie in the simple but 
excellent cabinet work, nor in the various chassis designs, but 
in the quality of reproduction. Throughout the whole range 
the same characteristics are in evidence. There may be some 
little point about the tone of any one of the models which, after 
prolonged listening, we may venture to criticise, but after one 
short hearing at the very successful Press demonstration re- 
cently, we have no hesitation in saying that even the discrimi- 
nating ears of THE GRAMOPHONE’s readers will have little fault 
to find. 

There are instruments in the new series for all tastes from 
an inexpensive portable gramophone to a console cabinet 
model in the acoustic class, from a simple radio set to a 
magnificent suiper-heterodyne automatic radio-gramophone in 
the all-electric class and the accessory class includes two playing 
desks, two new cabinet moving coil speakers, a new pick-up 
unit, and: a new soundbox. This soundbox, known as the No. 
16 is designed to take fibre, steel or tungstyle needles, and is 
standard on the THREE NEW ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS: the 99 and 
102 portables and the model 158 Horizontal Cabinet gramo- 
phone. The 99 Junior is an inexpensive portable of good 
appearance, of robust construction and is capable of playing 10- 
or 12-inch records. It costs £3 5s. The 102 Senior portable 
is to replace the popular model 101. To be worthy of this 
exalted position in the portable gramophone world the 102 
has to be excellent indeed. Most of our readers know that 
the 101 has long been our standard for this class of instrument. 
Features of the new model are, the new style cabinet free from 
useless ornament, a new universal automatic brake which 
operates on any type of run out groove, chromium plated 
bright parts, an automatic lid stay which remains fixed at anv 
angle, a new and accessible motor, an ingenious splined wind- 
ing handle which only needs inserting to engage with the 
winding mechanism and a unique tray for storing records when 
the instrument is being carried about. The price of the 102 
is £5 12s. 6d. With the 158 horizontal cabinet gramophone 
one is immediately attracted by the elegant appearance, the 
record storage compartment for 50 records, the ease of mani- 
pulation and its relatively low price—£21. The horn is of 
logarithmic taper and is bifurcated, and it is claimed that the 
musical range covered is from 100 cycles in the bass to 4,500 
cycles in the treble, The No. 16 soundbox fitted has many 
interesting features, chief of which are the special diaphragm 
designed to give as near a piston motion as is possible, the 
construction of the stylus bar and the method of mounting. 

Of the ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES, the No.11 pick-up unit (2 gns.) 
consists of an entirely new pick-up, with universal adapter, a 
volume control and screened connecting leads. The 2lectrical 
value of the volume control can be varied by inserting differ- 
ent values of resistances in a clip inside the case. In other 
words the response curve of the pick-up can be tilted according 
to the characteristics of the amplifier or speaker used. The 
two moving coil speakers, models S5 and S87, are both of the 
permanent magnet type, and both are fitted with universal 
input transformers so that the speech coils can. be matched 
to any type of power valve—triode, pentode, or valves in 
push-pull. Both are housed in walnut cabinets. The S5 is 


the more expensive, costing £13 10s., but strange to say we 
had a slight leaning, from the reproduction point of view, in 
favour of the S87, which is £8 10s. cheaper. 

The Two pLayINne vesks, Nos. 116 and 117, both comprise of 
electric motor, pick-up and volume control, but the 117 also 
incorporates an automatic record changer, and the cabinet is 
of walnut as against the oak cabinet of the 116. The No. 15 
pick-up and volume control is common to both models which are 
available for A.C. or D.C, operation. The automatic device will 
change up to eight ten- or twelve-inch (not mixed) records 
at one loading, but it will not turn them over. Operation of 
the mechanism is .simplicity itself: the records are stacked 
on a platform consisting of two sliding arm erections and are 
centrally located by an extended spindle. As soon as one 
record is played the pick-up is automatically raised and brought 
back to the starting point and another record, is dropped on 
to the turntable. During the changing a switch cuts out the 
pick-up to obviate any electrical disturbances being heard in 
the speaker. Mechanical noises are absorbed by the special 
felt-lined lid. The volume control and rejector button are 
situated on the outside of the cabinet so that after loading one 
need not raise the lid until the series of discs have been played. 
An index switch fitted on the main panel, besides determining 
the number being played enables the instrument to be used as 
a single record repeater. This is a highly interesting instru- 
ment, inversely low priced, at 18 gns. The No. 116 playing 
desk costs 10 gns. 


The first H.M.V. straigHT RADIO sET, model 435, is an all 
mains (A.C. or D.C.) instrument with a permanent magnet 
moving coil speaker mounted in the same cabinet. The circuit 
is a conventional arrangement with double tuned band pass 
filter, an S.G. H.F. stage, power grid Detector and Pentode 
output stage. There are only three controls, the tuner, the 
volume control operative on radio and gramophone and a 
switch for changing the wave bands and incidentally the hori- 
zontal tuning scale, for changing from radio to gramophone 
and for switching on and off. The radio volume control is of 
particular interest, as it performs two operations. The first 
stage of the control introduces a variation in the screen grid 
volts and by rotating it a little further, shunt capacity reaction 
is applied. A point about the internal arrangements of this 
and all the H.M.V. electric instruments, is that all units or 
components are unusually accessible. For instance, the whole 
of the H.F. unit including the wave change arrangements can 
be removed without disturbing the rest of the instrument. We 
were particularly pleased with the quality of record and radio 
reproductian ; the tone was not too hard nor too boomy, and the 
volume was more than adequate for home use. The power 
output is between 14 and 2 watts undistorted. Like the price— 
22 gns.—the consumption is low, being of the order of 25 watts. 
The 435 will certainly be a “ best seller.’? But we hazard the 
opinion that the 501 TABLE RADIO-GRAMOPHONE will be a better 
seller still at 29 gns. This is virtually the 431 with the addi- 
tion of an electric motor and No. 15 pick-up and, of course, a 
different style cabinet. Like the 431 it is available for A.C. or 
D.C. operation, and in the A.C. version provision is made for 
using the mains as af aerial. The illuminated longitudinal 
tuning scale, the tuning and switching controls are mounted 
in a convenient position on the motor board, while again to 
obviate the necessity of raising the lid to adjust the volume 
level, the volume control is fixed on the front of the cabinet. 
The selectivity and sensitivity of both the 501 and 435 are such 
as to be extremely efficient in the most congested areas. 


Of the larger pedestal electric: instruments the well-known 
521 is retained at the same price—48 gns., but a modification 
of this, the 522, with the automatic record changing arrange- 
ment, identical with that of the 117 mentioned earlier, has been 
produced. Since our readers are, by now, familiar with both 
the 521 and the 117 nothing more need be said at this junc- 
ture, except that the price of the 522 is 55 gns. Thus for an 
extra 7 gns. there is the advantage of complete idleness! 
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Model 553. Electrical 
Reproducing Gramo- 
phone which changes 
eight records automati- 
cally. Walnut Cabinet 
42 Gns. 


Permanent Magnet, 
Moving Coil Loud 
Speaker No. 5. Walnut 
Cabinet #213:10:0 


M del 531. Electri- 
cally Reproducing 
Super-Heterodyne Radio- 
Gramophone. Auto- 
matic record changing. 
W alnut Cabinet 70 Gas. 






4 Model 501. 3 Valve, 

Band Pass Table 
Radio-Gramophone. 
Walnut Cabinet 29 Gns. 


Permanent Magnet 
Moving Coil Loud 
Speaker No. 7. Ock 
Cabinet 5 Gns. 


Model 158. Console 
Acoustic Gramo- 
phone. Walnut Cabinet 
20 Gns. 


Model 435. 3 Valve 
Radio Receiver. 


Walnut Cabinet 22 Gns. 
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8 Model 102. Portable 

with new Record 
carrying device. Univer- 
sal Automatic Brake 


25:12:6 


Model 99. Portable 
incorporating record 
album and Automatic 
Brake. #23:5:0 


10 Model 522. Model 
521 with Auto- 
matic Record Changing 


55 Gns. 


12 





Model 116. Playing 
Desk. Oak 10 Gns. 


11 


1 9 Model 117. Playing 

Desk with Auto- 
matic Record Changing. 
Walnut 18 Gns. 


13 Pick-Up with 
Volume Control 
and screened connecting 


leads 2 Gns. 


14 Remote Volume 
Control with 12 ft. 


lead 1 Gn. 
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One of the H.M.V. reproduction achievements is charac- 
terized in the new A.C. mMopgt 553. This is a powerful auto- 
matic electric reproducer with a 4} watt undistorted output 
and, it is said, a straight line response between 70 and 5,000 
cycles. The power stage consists of two of the new PX4 valves 
arranged in push-pull, and the speaker is an electro magnet 
moving coil. There is an ample power reserve to successfully 
operate at least four auxiliary loud speakers, at large volume. 
A radio jack is provided so that any reliable radio set can be 
immediately converted into a very powerful receiver by plug- 
ging the output into the 553. Volume and clarity of tone are 
really magnificent and with such features as these and the 
automatic record changing mechanism the 553 seems ideal for 
hotels, restaurants, dance halls and the like. But do not be 
misled by this statement. The 553 can be used with equal 
success in the home, as the large output can be controlled down 
to a low level without loss of quality. Furthermore its moderate 
price, 45 gns., brings it within reach of a very large public. 

Now we come to the final and most ambitious electric instru- 
ment of the H.M.V. range—rTHE 531. This is indeed a memorial 
to the ‘‘ Cenotaph.’’ Besides this auToMATIC SUPER-HETERODYNE 
RADIO-GRAMOPHONE, all other H.M.V. achievements past and 
present pale in comparison. Just consider that for 70 gns. 
there is a 9 valve super-heterodyne receiver with a 4} watts 
undistorted output capable of receiving 70 or 80 stations at 
sufficient strength and clarity to be of programme value, an 
automatic record changing mechanism, an electric motor, an 
electro magnet moving coil speaker, all housed in a beautiful 
walnut cabinet. Then carry your minds back about two years 
and consider the equipment of the H.M.V. 520 radio-gramo- 
phone which at that time cost 30s. more than the present 531, 
then carry your mind a little further back and consider the 
551 electric reproducer introduced at 100 gns. Then wonder 
with us how H.M.V. have accomplished such a feat as the 
553 at such a price. Any attempt to condense into small 
space the features of this instrument would only result in 
miserable failure, but it can be taken for granted that the 553 
is an instrument for the connoisseur. 

How the “‘ Voice ”’ will resound these next few months! 

Full reports of all the Gramophone Company’s 1931-32 instru- 
ments will be published in subsequent issues of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 


Varley (The Oliver Pell Control Ltd.) 


All the new Varley reproducers, radio sets and radio-gramo- 
phones, employ some form of band pass tuning. Some have 
simple filters and others have mixed filters based on the 
SQUARE PEAK coil recently introduced and with much success 
by Varleys. We believe we are right in saying that all the 
models shun the pentode valve like the plague, and all include 
moving coil speakers. In the A.P.24, a STRAIGHT THREE VALVE 
set, the speaker is fitted into the top part of the cabinet: the 
lid of which, when opened, automatically switches on the set 
and also serves as a sound projector for the speaker. This is a 
sensitive little set giving good quality reproduction. The price 
is 24 guineas. 

The SQUARE PEAK MAINS RECEIVER (A.P,.26) is a four valve 
table instrument consisting of two S.G. H.F. stages, power 
. grid detector and a super triode output. As the name implies 
the well-known Varley square peak coils are incorporated which 
give a 9-kilocycle separation so that one need have no qualms 
about the selectivity. The volume control on this model is in 
the form of a fader from radio to gramophone. The same 
chassis is also incorporated in a console cabinet in burr walnut. 
The respective prices of these two instruments are 29 and 34 
guineas. 

The TWO VARLEY RADIO GRAMOPHONES have four valve chassis 
of similar design to the A.P.26, both incorporate Square Peak 
coils and are fitted with moving coil speakers. The list numbers 
are A.P.30 and A.P.32 and the prices are 53 and. 80 guineas 
respectively. The A.P.32 is a large console model having a 


larger undistorted output than the A.P.30 which is housed in 
an upright cabinet. 

All these receivers and radio-gramophones can be supplied 
for A.C. or D.C. services and in addition the A.C. models 
are obtainable for 25 cycle mains supplies. 

As usual the Varley coMPONENT CLASS is very comprehensive. 
There are a number of mains transformers both for valve and 
metal rectifiers, intervalve and output transformers for every 
kind of receiver—high or low power, low frequency chokes for 
all purposes, fixed and variable resistances and a new THERMAL 
DELAY SwitcH. This latter component is designed for use with 
the Osram G.U.1 Hot Cathode Mercury Vapour Rectifying 
Valve. The heater switch is arranged for 4 volts and is to be 
connected across the filament of the G.U.1. The secondary 
circuit of the switch being connected to the anode load circuit. 

The switch will then automatically permit the valve filament 
to be heated for the desired one minute before the anode 
circuit is switched on. This excellent switch will be found 
useful in many other circuits where delayed switching is 
desirable. It is moderately priced at 12s. 6d. 


Wright & Weaire Ltd. 


The constructional excellence, efficiency and accuracy of 
Wearite components—ESPECIALLY THEIR SWITCHES—have been 
commented upon many times in past issues of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, notably by Mr. Wilson in connection with the Vox 
Battery and All Mains radio-gramophones which incidentally 
are still being constructed by readers. There is no need here 
to reprint the Wearite catalogue; suffice it to say that there 
are components for practically every class of radio receiver 
or radio-gramophone whether they be battery operated or 
mains driven, or whether they have straight or super hetero- 
dyne circuits. Indeed, their range of suPER-HET. CoILs is prob- 
ably the most comprehensive, efficient and the most popular in 
the country. These, the associated Dual Range Frame Aerial, 
a new and inexpensive type of volume control and a DELAYED 
ACTION Switch are the principal new items of interest. This 
switch is of the double pole make-and-break type «and _ is 
designed for receivers utilising indirectly heated valves where 
it is desirable to switch on the filaments before the H.T. is 
switched on. It is known as the G.44 and costs 4s. 


L. McMichael, Ltd. 


At the head of the McMichael programme is the recent ly 
introduced RADIO-GRAMOPHONE in walnut and priced at 
48 guineas. The circuit includes an 8.G. H.F. stage, detector, 
a pentode output stage, and a tone control. A permanent 
magnet moving coil speaker is used as the reproducing medium, 
and the same LONGITUDINAL TUNING SCALE, as on the popular All 
Mains Three receiver, is used, but here it is raised on a sloping 
panel for ease of tuning. The selectivity, sensitivity and 
quality of reproduction are all of a high order. 

The All Mains Three and also the battery version are being 
continued and at the same prices—-20 and 14 guineas re- 
spectively. But modifications to the circuits have improved 
both the selectivity and power handling capacity, and the 
new figured walnut cabinet certainly improves its external 
appearance. That excellent portable the SUPER RANGE FOUR has 
also been modified and improved, but the price remains the 
same—22 guineas. The panel has been re-arranged and now 
one knob tunes both circuits and operates the horizontal 
tuning scale as in the other McMichael instruments. The 
other controls remain as in the original portable but the 
valves are grouped in pairs on either side of the panel, and 
automatic grid bias is provided: An entirely new model intro- 
duced this year is the A.C.6, a SUPERSONIC RECEIVER enclosed 
in a figured walnut cabinet, and embodying a six-valve circuit, 
the horizontal tuning scale and a permanent magnet moving 
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coil speaker. There is also a new short wave receiver known 
as the Colonial Supersonic, a four-valve SHORT WAVE SET costing 
£15. The circuit employed is a combined first detector and 
oscillator, a stage of intermediate frequency amplification 
and a second detector transformer coupled to a pentode output 
valve. The range covered by the set is from 15 to 150 metres 
and the broadcast band, and for use in this country a special 
broadcast attachment will be available so that the receiver 
can be used with an outside aerial. 

The existing cabinet moving coil and cone speakers, the 
familiar short wave Dimic coils and junior H.F. chokes are 
accessories which will, of course, be continued. 


+ + © 


Baker’s Selhurst Radio 

As far as we know there are no additions to the Baker 
range of MOVING COIL SPEAKERS. Nor will there be any deletions. 
Minor modifications may be carried out and naturally these 
will tend to improve the characteristics of the various models. 
There are eighteen models from the inexpensive Popular series 
which cost from £2 15s. to £4 17s. 6d., to the Super Power 
A.C. model which costs £9 10s. There are of course D.C. and 
PERMANENT MAGNET TYPES and Cinema models, the most expen- 
sive of which costs £16 10s. Any one of these instruments 
can be obtained with the speech coil wound to match any type 
of receiver output valve—triode, pentode, valves in parallel 
or push-pull. 


The Rothermel Corporation Ltd. 

Although the new Rothermel lines will not actually be 
exhibited inside Olympia, we expect that as in previous years 
there will be a demonstration showroom close by in the 
Hammersmith Road. This will probably be a complete exhibi- 
tion in itself, for in the Rothermel range there is practically 
everything one wants. The principal all-electric instruments 
will be the Westirghouse cotuMAIRE series. These, we are 
assured, are not the residue of last season’s American products, 
and all have long wave coils fitted. 

Two of these receivers, the Columaire and the Columette 
are A.C. supeR-HETS., and a third, the Columite is a 
straight A.C. four. The Columaire, by reason of its 
unique cabinet is perhaps the most interesting. Its external 
appearance closely resembles a GRANDFATHER CLOCK. The 9 valve 
chassis with push-pull output is located in the lower part of 
the case. The tuning controls are mounted at the side, and the 
moving coil speaker in the top of the cabinet so that there 
is a useful air column behind the speaker. Hence the ‘‘ Colu- 
maire.’’ The clock is of the synchronous type. The Columaire, 
without remote control, costs £60. The Columette and Columite 
cost £25 and £12 10s. respectively. 

As usual those EXCELLENT RESISTANCES made by Centralab, 
Electrad and Truvolt will still be one of the chief accessory 
lines in addition to the Rola series of moving coil speakers, 
Webster pick-ups, Scovill ganged condensers and Janette 
rotary converters. 

The foregoing resumé is not as comprehensive as we should 
have wished owing to the inability of some firms to supply the 
necessary information at such an early date. 


bi 


TECHNICAL TALK 


My Experiments with Pick-Ups 
by P. WILSON 


from readers asking me to describe my experiments in the 
design and adjustment of moving-iron pick-ups. I have 
hesitated to respond to these requests partly because I am still 
somewhat uncertain about a number of features, partly because 
an explanation of some of the points involves mathematical 
calculations of a difficult kind which would be out of place in 
a journal of this kind (and I have already arranged to deal 
with them elsewhere as soon as I get the necessary leisure) and 
partly because the more important part of the discussion must 
be of the nature of an explanation of my own patents. How- 
ever, I have been persuaded that even so an article on this 
subject from my pen will be welcomed. Hence this apologia. 
There are three distinct types of problem to be considered 
in connection with a pick-up: mechanical, magnetic and 
electrical. Unfortunately, each reacts on the others so that 
in strictness one ought to treat them all together. Thus, for 
example, the nature of the electrical load on the pick-up coil 
has a decided bearing on the nature of the output and even 
on the mechanical reactions on the record’ It is, however, 
quite impossible to tackle the question in any comprehensive 
sort of way. All one can hope to do is to deal with what 
seem to be the more important factors (determining these by 
actual experiment) and eventually to choose the operating 
conditions in such a way that those factors that have been 
neglected do in practice become negligible. The method which 
I myself have followed has been to deal as thoroughly as I 
could with the mechanical problem and with one particular 
magnetic problem and to leave the electrical side alone 


[) tron the past few months I have received sei eral letters 


for experimental treatment after the others have been 
dealt with. I have already indicated some of the results 
of my experiments in the latter respect in previous articles. 
So beyond emphasising that the method of connection of a 
pick-up to an amplifier is of paramount importance, I will 
not enter into further discussion of the electrical aspect in 
this article. 

At first sight it would appear that the mechanical problem 
in a pick-up is much simpler than that in a soundbox. Possibly 
that would be so if it were not for the fact that in the case 
of soundboxes we have 50 years of experience and a remarkably 
fruitful wave-filter analogy to guide us. With a pick-up we 
have no diaphragm, no air-chamber and no horn to take 
xecount of ; we have only a fairly simple armature. But this 
reduction of moving parts is not all joy. The armature must 
have mass and it is bound to have a certain amount of spring. 
So we cannot hope to avoid resonances; as I shall explain 
later there are in fact several resonant frequencies to be con- 
tended with. And the absence of air-chamber and horn deprives 
us of the loading which is so valuable in a soundbox. The 
mechanical vibrations communicated by the record to the 
needle are passed up the armature and if there is nothing 
to absorb them they are reflected back again to the needle- 
point from the fish tail (or upper end) of the armature. The 
result is not only record wear but also needle-chatter and 
buzz which indicates that the needle is having difficulty in 
following the grooves. We must therefore insert some load- 
ing, preferably at the upper end of the armature, to carry 
away thé mechanical vibrations. And this loading must be 
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such that it will deal effectively with all frequencies of vibra- 
tion; in other words it must approximate (as does a gramo- 
phone horn) to a resistance load; a spring load will only deal 
effectively with the frequencies which correspond to the natural 
frequencies of the spring. Actually one finds in practice that 
a combination of spring and resistance loading is desirable ; 
the reason for this is possibly that the loading needs to be 
more effective for the particular frequencies at which the 
armature itself resonates. 

It was some such consideration as this that led me to 
experiment with the damping arrangements, by means of 
rubber tubing in the poles of the pick-up opposite the fish-tail 
of the armature, which were described in the issue of THE 
GramornHoneE for June, 1928. The Igranic Phonovox pick-up 
was used for the purpose since at that time it was the one 
that lent itself most readily to adaptation. But the trouble 
was that the adjustments were tedious and clumsy, though 
the results, as many readers can testify, were far superior to 
anything that was otherwise available at that time. My next 
step therefore was to make the damping adjustable and for 
this purpose I bored a hole right through each pole-piece with 
a screw to control the damping pressure in each. This was 
a ticklish job with laminated pole pieces and even when it 
had been satisfactorily accomplished I found myself up against 
further difficulties. The adjustment did not stay put for any 
considerable length of time and continual readjustment of the 
screw began to chew up the rubber. So I put a sliding piece 
in between the screw and the rubber. It so happened that 
the handiest material for the purpose (being of the right 
diameter) was the cylindrical end of a broken rat-tail three 
corner file which I had been using for enlarging fibre-needle 
sockets. This I annealed and cut up into small lengths. The 
improvement obtained by inserting these sliding pieces was 
so startling—a very considerable extension of high note re- 
sponse was at once evident—that I sat down to think out 
what other effects these little pieces of iron were having. I 
soon came to the conclusion that the effect must be magnetic 
and this was verified by substituting brass rod and immedi- 
ately losing the improvement. Apparently what was happen- 
ing was that the iron sliding pieces were resisting being forced 
further back into the hollow poles as the armature was dis- 
placed to one side or the other and in this way they were 
counteracting to some extent the over-balancing pull of the 
poles on the armature. But how was if that the effect was 
not cancelled out? There was a slider in each of the upper 
poles acting on the armature in opposite directions. Evidently 
there must be a sort of ‘‘ push-pull ”’ effect. I could think cf 
two ways in which this could arise and both, I now surmise, 
have some effect. The first arises out of the fact that as the 
armature is displaced the magnetic flux is diverted alternately 
from one pole to the other; for this reason the push back of 
the slider in the pole towards which the armature was being 
displaced would be considerably greater than the push forward 
of the slider in the other pole where the flux had been auto- 
matically decreased. The second possibility was that the slider 
in the former pole was being pushed by the armature into a 
position of different magnetic intensity and so its resistive 
force was being increased, while that of the slider in the pole 
away from which the armature was moving was _ being 
decreased. The net result of both processes would be ai mag- 
netic restoring force on ‘the fish-tail of the armature varving 
with the displacement. 

This seemed to me such a valuable discovery that I took 
steps to patent it and to try and find other methods of pro- 
viding magnetic restoring force. Unfortunately for my pros- 
pects of any financial recompense for the work and expense I 
had already involved myself in, I found that the idea of 
magnetic damping was not new, though my particular form 
of it was. A particularly neat form of it had been used by 
a German called Schiessler (British Patent 18655 of 1912) and 
a modified and improved method of the same form was to be 
found in Johnson’s Patent No. 312468 which is the basis of 


the present H.M.V. and Marconiphone pick-ups. Owing to 
my delay this latter had anticipated me by some two months, 
but fortunately the claims made were so narrowly drawn up 
that I was let through with my design and even with a further 
improvement of Schiessler’s method which I have not yet ex- 
ploited to the full. That, however, is by the way. I give the 
Patent numbers so that interested readers may have a means 
of checking for themselves what has actually been done. My 
own Patent is numbered 321688 but there is also another one 
pending. 

To return to my story. After these experiences I became 
convinced of two things: that for best results magnetic damp- 
ing was necessary to take care of the overbalancing attraction 
of the pole-pieces on the armature and mechanical damping 
to absorb and carry away the vibrations transmitted up the 
armature. With these it became possible to have a much freer 
pivoting of the armature and therefore to reduce the pressure 
required from the record to drive it. This was all to the good, 
since it meant less record wear, better contact between needle 
and groove and consequently more accurate transmission of 
vibrations. At this stage it became necessary to abandon the 
Phonovox and to design a freer and adjustable pivoting 
arrangement for the armature. I tried using a knife edge 
mounting with a spring control such as I had found successful 
in soundbox construction, but the result was to introduce a 
fairly high-pitched whistle in the reproduction—evidently 
another resonance due to the spring control. I could in fact 
find no better mounting than rubber sleeved pivots, and these 
I accordingly adopted. Later experience, however, seems to 
show that with other improvements in design now achieved 
a reversion to a more definite metallic mounting is feasible. 
But my leisure has been insufficient to enable me to continue 
experiments on these lines at present. 


(Continued on page 165.) 


NaTIONAL Rapio EXHIBITION 


September 18th to 26th 


AND THE 


KEITH PROWSE EXHIBITION 
September 18th to October 17th 
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When the freer mounting had been adopted another diffi- 
culty immediately presented itself. With the mechanical and 
magnetic damping already decided upon the response became 
beautifully smooth and free from resonances but it was a 
consistently falling response with increase of frequency. In 
fact it was such as to be ideal if records had been made on 
the constant amplitude basis, but quite unsuitable for our 
present day records made on the constant velocity system unless 
some correction were made in the amplifier to obtain a rising 
frequency response there. This was not at all a difficult 
matter but was not really a commercial proposition. 

The next step therefore was to lift up the high note response 
in the pick-up itself without destroying the advantages of 
smoothness and absence of record wear already gained. This 
led me back to the calculations I had been doing for my book 
‘* Modern Gramophones and Electrical Reproducers.’’ The 
only discussion of the mechanical motions of the armature 
that had at that time been published was that in Kellogg’s 
A.I.E.E. paper of October, 1927. This was clearly inadequate 
in some respects but my knowledge of sound-box theory enabled 
me to extend it and the revised formula was published in an 
appendix to the book. Even this formula is inadequate unless 
the pull of the magnet poles on the armature is completely 
compensated (and not over-compensated) by magnetic damping 
but I felt justified, at any rate provisionally, in making this 
assumption. . Another assumption which the formula made, 
namely, that the compliance of the armature could be taken 
to be situated at the two ends, instead of being distributed, 
had been found to be reasonable in connection with sound-box 
design, but I was not so sure about it here. At a later stage 
I found that the assumption is not always justifiable and that 
this is really fortunate so far as the response curves of most 
pick-ups are concerned. However, with these two assumptions 
the formula showed that every pick-up must have a major 
resonance determined by 


(1) its moment of inertia 
(2) the lengths of its leverage arms 
(3) the compliance of the needle point 
(4) the compliance of the pivoting arrangements. 
The position of this resonance in the scale is determined by 
the following expression i 
I ame de mr. F 
2 C K 
where I=moment of Inertia of armature 
]=distance between pivot and fish-tail 
w=2 7 x frequency 
n=ratio L/] where L is the distance of pivot from the 
needle point 
=transformer ratio of armature 
C=needle point compliance 
K=pivot compliance. 


T want to emphasize one or two points about this expression 
since it is here that most English writers on the subject have 
gone astray. By suitable choice of the various quantities the 
resonance may be placed at any point of the scale. Kellogg 
in the pick-up he originally designed for B.T.H. chose a very 
small value of K so as to have the resonance at about 6,000 w, 
i.e., he used a very stiff pivot mounting. In doing so, how- 
ever, he ignored the effect on the pressure required from the 
record to drive the armature and this, under his arrangement, 
was very great indeed at low frequencies. The result was that 
the pick-up tore records to pieces on low notes. The design 
would have given an excellent frequency response if records 
had been indestructible! This method is the most obvious one 
of obtaining good high note response and naturally it was 
that adopted by all pick-up manufacturers in the first in- 
stance (no doubt by a process of trial and error and without 
realizing the consequences). The only other way of making the 
resonance harmless is to put it very low in the scale and this 
is most easily achieved by having a large value of K and either 


a large value of C or a small value of n. This means a free 
pivot and a fairly compliant needle point or a smallish leverage 
ratio. But in practice the resonance need not be placed below 
about 50 wsince use can be made of it there to compensate 
for recording deficiencies. In either case, however, a small 
value for the ‘‘ mass term,’’ i.e., the factor which multiplies 
the frequency, in the above expression is of distinct advantage 
since this means that the resonance will not be very pro- 
nounced. This is the reason behind the statement that the 
mass of the armature in a pick-up should be as small as 
possible. That was what used to be said in the early days. 
Later someone realised that since the armature was being 
rocked and not moved bodily the moment of inertia was really 
what mattered, and the sheep obediently followed his lead. 
We thus got the wonderful statement (illustrated by an elec- 
trical analogy) that the moment of inertia tuned with the 
needle point compliance and produced a resonance—a patent 
absurdity which a simple consideration of the theory of dimen- 
sions would have avoided. Similarly we get all sorts of wrong 
claims made for needle armature pick-ups on account of the 
smallness of the moving parts. The effective mass of the 
armature is neither its actual mass nor its moment of inertia 
but the latter divided by the square of a certain distance. 
From the point of view of reproduction this distance is that 
denoted above by 1, i.e., the distance between the pivot and 
the fish-tail of the armature where the change of reluctance 
in the magnetic gaps is brought about. For a needle armature 
pick-up the moment of inertia is small but so is the distance 
l so that the effective mass may be (and sometimes is) decidedly 
larger than that of an armature which is actually more 
massive! It is this which is responsible for the fact that the 
over-all response of a needle-armature pick-up is a falling one 
just as much as that of any other type. I should explain at 
once, however, that I do not say this in disparagement of the 
needle-armature pick-up. The type has very distinct advan- 
tages but for an altogether different reason; and if any pro- 
gress is to be made it is important that the various effects 
should be properly related to their respective causes. Low 
effective mass can be achieved in an armature with quite a 
considerable moment of inertia provided that the length of 
the armature between pivot and fish-tail faces is large. From 
this point of view, indeed, it appears to be an advantage to 
have a long armature since some mass is inevitably involved 
in the pivoting arrangements which adds only to the moment 
of inertia and nothing at all to the distance 1. For a given 
pivoting mass, therefore, increasing | may actually diminish 
the effective mass since it reduces the effect of the pivoting 
masses ! 

But what about the distance we have called LZ? It is this 
distance which is important in determining the driving force 
required from the record. If we are to keep our transformer 
ratio n the same an increase of 1 must be accompanied by a 
corresponding increase of I and this latter increase adds to the 
moment of inertia without any compensating effect. Any 
increase of mass at the needle socket end of the armature is 
altogether deleterious, though an increase of length may be 
desirable. But the needle socket need not be made of magnetic 
material: the much lighter metal aluminium can be used. 
Apart altogether from its effect on the holding of the needle, 
I welcomed the introduction of the needle collet system by the 
Meltrope people because it enabled one to increase LZ with an 
actual reduction of effective mass. 

Now let us return to the formula again. We have already 
seen that a small effective mass is desirable and that the 
resonance should be put low in the scale. But this means that 
a falling frequency response is inevitable in the ordinary way : 
the response simply follows the slope of the resonance curve 
and therefore becomes zero at very high frequencies. It was 
this feature that I bumped up against as soon as I changed 
over to a free mounting for the armature. And it was this 
that led me to assure Dr. McLachlan in the little argument 
we had in these pages last year that there was no difficulty 
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whatever in designing a pick-up to give any desired gain in 
the bass. It is indeed too fatally easy! And the trouble is 
that this bass resonance cannot be eliminated by any ordinary 
form of damping. The added response due to it may possibly 
be reduced by the Western Electric method of making the 
magnetic elements saturate in a certain manner, but this 
method does not appeal to me since it is bound to lead to 
amplitude distortion. Where then do the high note peaks come 
from in most commercial pick-ups and why did I not get them? 
The answer is that the armature does not in fact behave as 
a rigid bar with compliant ends. There is distributed com- 
pliance all along. The mechanical vibrations from the needle 
point may be transmitted not cnly by leverage motion of the 
armature but also by transverse vibrations along it. Now 
if transverse vibrations are transmitted along a bar there 
are an infinite number of natural frequencies to which the bar 
will respond more easily than to others: here again we get 
the familiar phenomenon of fundamental frequency and over- 
tones. Any particular natural mode of vibration may he 
suppressed by preventing motion at some specified points. 
These points are called ‘‘ loops’ or anti-nodes and their 
positions vary for each natural frequency. In between the 
loops are the ‘‘ nodes ’’ and damping at those points will heave 
no effect whatever on those particular vibrations. The funda- 
mental frequency and every odd overtone can be suppressed by 
pivoting the armature at the ‘‘loop’”’ of the fundamental 
which is situated at or near the centre of gravity (in a uniform 
bar it is the centre of gravity). Mechanical damping added 
around that point usually serves to compensate for inexact 
determination of the proper pivoting point. It is thus easy 
with a rocking armature to avoid the resonances due to the 
fundamental and the odd overtones. The even overtones are 
more difficult. The only part of the bar which is never a 
node for any natural frequency is the free end. By 
adequate damping at the free. end of the armature 
(i.e., the fish-tail in this case) the even overtones can be 
reduced to negligible proportions particularly if the damping 
has a resistance nature and not a spring or capacitance 
characteristic. My mechanical damping had approximately 
the effect that the resonances were unobservable. But what 
happens if the even overtones are not damped out? Obviously 
there will be resonant peaks in the output, the principal one 
being that due to the first overtone. It is in fact this particu- 
lar transverse resonance which is responsible for the high note 
peaks in the B.T.H., the Marconiphone, the Burndept needle- 
armature, the Celestion and several other pick-ups. In all 
such eases the pick-up response curve is of the nature of a 
loop supported between two resonances, one at a low frequency 
of 50 cycles or so and one at a high frequency. From one 
point of view it is clearly desirable to have the high resonance 
somewhere just above the recording limit. But the trouble then 
is that the valley between the two peaks is too depressed, 
and even if the high-note peak is cut off by a filter the result- 


ing reproduction is too hard and lacking in resiliency and 
detail. A more satisfactory plan in my view is to put such 
a resonance at a frequency of about 4,000 to 4,500 cycles and 
to use sufficient mechanical damping to flatten the peak and 
spread the response on either side. In my own practice I 
practically flatten the peak out altogether even though this 
seemingly reduces high note output. It certainly distributes it 
better and it murders a rather disturbing form of surface 
noise, and permits high notes to come through better. 

It should be noticed that in order that the second trans- 
verse frequency of the armature should be at a high point 
of the scale a light and rather short upper end of the armature 
is necessary. And here by lightness is meant small mass in 
the ordinary sense and not in the sense of effective mass pre- 
viously discussed. The small mass, of course, must be assoc- 
iated with great stiffness and for this I have always favoured 
a hollow armature though naturally it is more difficult to 
make. It is in this respect that the needle armature pick-up 
has a distinct advantage. The second transverse frequency of 
a gramophone needle held at the blunt end is decidedly high. 
On the other hand owing to the difficulty of applying mechani- 
cal damping the high note resonances reflect energy back to 
the needle point and there is in consequence some difficulty in 
avoiding needle chatter, e.g., on the queer notes produced by 
dance band instruments many of which are very rich in high 
note harmonics—though perhaps the word “‘rich’’ has an 
unusual meaning in this instance. : 

I must confess, after all this, that I do not like a high note 
response which is obtained by means of mechanical resonances 
whether of the Kellogg type or the more modern transverse 
vibration type. It is not merely that surface noise becomes 
so virulent that for comfort a reduction of high note response 
has to be effected by other means, though this in itself is 
bad enough. It is rather that a high note response obtained 
in this way never has the delicacy and the warmth that one 
has the right to expect. It always has a hard and unnatural 
brilliance coupled with a lack of instrumental discrimination. 
No wonder that the public have set their hearts and their 
purses against this type of reproduction and have taken the 
deadly American boom to their bosoms. No wonder the 
hardened gramophile refuses to be seduced from his old love, 
which does at any rate avoid both Scylla and Charybdis. For 
my part, I loathe them both, but I fear the boom more than 
the hard brilliance. The former is an arrant confession of 


. weakness and cowardice; the latter is merely a mishit which 


can and must be remedied. I hope I am not alone in this 
feeling. In the continuation of this article I hope to indicate 
that there is a better way. But in the meantime, and I am 
sure the Editor is behind me in this (we do have our argu- 
ments, you know, at times!), I should welcome expressions of 
opinion from readers as to the present tendencies in quality 
cf reproduction, electrical and acoustical. 
P. WILson. 
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